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THE AGE OF ELIZABETH 


Under the first Elizabeth England claimed her first colony, New- 
foundland, and enacted the first Poor Law; Drake sailed around the 
world, Martin Frobisher and Henry Hudson searched for new sea 
routes to the fabulous East and found the unexpected; Shakespeare was 
writing from an unequalled understanding of human life and Bacon took 
all knowledge to be his province. 

In the second Elizabethan age Newfoundland is no longer a colony 
but Canada’s newest, and in some ways her liveliest, province. England 
has done away with the Poor Law although it is still with us in some 
parts of Canada—it will probably disappear here also before the reign is 


over. We may have several Shakespeares but, if we have, we don’t yet 
recognize them. 


We are still exploring—outer space; the human mind, spirit and 
body; the physical-chemical world—and these explorations are more 
daring and dangerous than the explorations of four hundred years ago. 
We have a great deal to learn about controlling all this, directing it 
to humane ends. It is scarcely to be expected that many later Elizabethans 
could take all know ledge to be their province, and understand enough of 
it to be wise in using it. Knowledge today is altogether too large a 
province. Not one, or two or three, but many of us must work together 
to make knowledge work for us. 

Bacon was impelled towards his noble object, he tells us, by 
“curiosity, or vain-glory, or nature, or philanthropia.” We may be moved 
by all these things but let us try to make philanthyopia our main driving 
force and, like Bacon, seek to “bring in industrious observations, 
grounded conclusions, profitable inventions and discoveries.” With such 


a motive and such an aim we could make the second Elizabethan age 
more glorious than the first. 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION 


At the close of the seventh session of the Twenty-First Parliament 
of Canada, we should like to comment on some of its action in social 
welfare matters, especially those in which the Canadian Welfare Council 
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has been closely concerned. A more detailed summary is given in the 
Annual Report of the Council which will appear in print shortly. 


We are gratified that unemployment insurance benefits will be 
continued for recipients who become ill during their benefit period. 
This is a measure we advocated editorially in the May issue of this 
magazine. 


We are glad also that final action on the revision of the Criminal 
Code has been postponed: our Delinquency and Crime Division com- 
mittee on revision of the Code had suggested that time be given to 
thorough discussion and study. The special committee on “‘An Act 
respecting the Criminal Law’ and all matters pertaining thereto” recom- 
mended the setting up of a commission or committee to study such 
problems as the defence of insanity, capital punishment, corporal punish- 
ment and lotteries, and the Minister of Justice expressed approval of the 
idea. It is regrettable that the treatment of the sex offender, which our 
Committee considers to be one of the most urgent problems, was not 
specifically mentioned also as a subject for study. 


In the health field, the government had already laid firm foundations 
for better care for Canadians, and now, at the end of the fifth year of 
the federal health grants, it has been announced that three grants will 
be added to the ten already in existence. These three will provide for 
better health care for mothers and children, rehabilitation for the dis- 
abled, and improved facilities for diagnosis. Heavy medical expenses, 
however, still ravage family purses and dislocate family budgets. All too 
often people go without the care they need for fear of the expense. We 
are disappointed that no Parliamentary Committee has yet been set up 
to study health insurance, despite the fact that many questions have been 
asked about it in the House. 


A comprehensive plan for rehabilitation of the disabled has been 
taking shape under the direction of a National Coordinator appointed 
in January, and Parliament has now appropriated funds for the new 
program. Besides the health grants mentioned above, $150,000 is ear- 
marked for the employment of provincial coordinators and the main- 
tenance of their offices and organizations, and the Canadian Vocational 
Training program will receive about $250,000 for additional and special 
courses for the disabled. 


A new provision for slum clearance has been made under the 
National Housing Act, and we hope this will stimulate municipalities 
to take advantage of the already very good provisions for federal aid in 
increasing the housing supply. 
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A welcome move is the new legislation to prevent discrimination 
against anyone on racial or religious grounds for employment in indus- 
tries coming within federal jurisdiction. (Public education, to make sure 
that this measure and others like it are wholeheartedly supported by 
public attitudes and opinion, is still badly needed.) 


On the whole this has been a substantial year’s work, and we look 
forward to further enlightened discussion of the Criminal Code revision, 
and to Parliamentary study of the possibilities of a national health 
insurance plan. The Canadian Welfare Council has made its position 
on the Criminal Code known. Our Committee on health services is 
studying health insurance carefully, and by the time the matter comes 
up again in the House, we hope to have some suggestions to offer. 


FROM THE EDITORIAL DESK 


An article in this issue summarizes 
the arguments against legalized gam- 
bling advanced by people with several 
points of view. There are other people 
who have strong arguments in favour 
of making legal a form of sport (shall 
we call it?) that has a strong appeal 
for masses of people. They say, for 
instance, that prohibition drives it 
underground but cannot wipe it out, 
and adds the evils of law-breaking to 
the evils of gambling. Not long ago 
Canada’s lottery law and the ways in 
which it is being circumvented were 
described in the House of Commons 
as a farce. Would any readers care to 
comment? 


Last month we had an article on 
mental health services in Saskatch- 
ewan; this month we have an article 
on rehabilitation of the disabled in 
Saskatchewan. We don’t mean to 
neglect the other provinces—it was 
just coincidence that brought two 
articles on Saskatchewan so _ close 
together. Over the months we would 
like to print good articles on the social 
services of all the provinces. 
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The cover picture shows two of the 
neighbours whose well-being concerns 
us so deeply in this period of assistance 
to under-developed countries. Profes- 
sor Frank Scott’s article on page 5. 
gives a picture of Burma’s attempts to 
shape its material and social economy 
towards a better life for its people, 
with the help of technical assistance 
from the West. 

On page 11 is an article giving a 
labour leader’s view of the partnership 
between governmental and voluntary 
social agencies. The May issue con- 
tained a business man’s views on the 
same subject. We commend them 
both to you, and hope you will also 
read Bessie Touzel’s “Some Factors 
Affecting Public-Private Relations in 
Social Work” (a pamphlet obtainable 
at 10 cents from our office), when you 
are studying this important subject. 

Morton Teicher’s article describes 
in some detail the economic milieu in 
which Eskimo adoption, so different 
from what we are accustomed to, is 
carried out. They tell us our world 
is shrinking—at any rate transport 
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our fellow dwellers in it closer to us. 
But our knowledge of it has to ex- 
pand, not shrink, and it is well for 
us to understand the life and customs 
of Eskimo fellow Canadians. 


Jane Wisdom, who reviews The 
Best Years of Your Life, a book on 
retirement, on page 44 knows what 


she is talking about. She herself has . 


retired only recently, but she tried to 
retire several times before she finally 
made it. She was for ten years Wel- 
fare Officer of Glace Bay, Nova Scotia 
and was deeply absorbed in her work 


and communications have brought 








in the industrial areas of Cape Breton 
Island. 


She says, speaking of Marie Beynon 
Ray, the author of the book: “I know 
of one bit she missed. Dr. Tait Mac- 
kenzie, whose work in_ sculpture 
adorns the Redpath Library among 
other places today, in addressing the 
graduating classes of 1907 at McGill, 
impressed upon us all the importance 
of having an avocation in entering 
our vocations, and he was a medical 
man to support her claims for the 
profession”. 











THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF CRIME 


The next issue of Canadian Welfare, which will appear on Sep- 
tember 15, will be a special number on the Prevention and Treatment 
of Crime in Canada. There will be high interest in the subject at that 
time because the Annual Congress of Correction will take place in 
Toronto in October. We hope organizations working in the corrections 
field will take advantage of this interest to buy and distribute large 
numbers of the special issue for their study groups and supporters. It 
will be particularly useful for in-service training of prison, probation 
and parole staffs. 


Advance orders will be accepted now—price 30 cents for single 
copies, 20°, discount for 25 or more copies to one address. Order from 
Publications Department, Canadian Welfare Council, 245 Cooper St., 
Ottawa. 
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WELFARE WORK IN BURMA 
By F. R. SCOTT 


Photo Notman, Montreal 


Professor F. R. Scott 


SPENT four months in Burma in 

1952 as Resident Representative of 

the United Nations Technical 
Assistance program. This gave me an 
opportunity to see something of the 
problems of social welfare in one 
Asian country. Canadians may be 
interested in the kinds of plans which 
are being laid by the Government of 
Burma for the improvement of con- 
ditions among the people, and in the 
forms of assistance being given by 
the United Nations and other welfare 
agencies. 


Burma is now an independent re- 
public, having achieved its freedom 
from British rule in 1948. It did not 
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remain a member of the Common- 
wealth, but chose to go its own 
separate way. It has a population of 
some 18 million people in a territory 
about as large as the Province of 
Manitoba, tucked in between India 
on the West, and Thailand and China 
on the East. 


People and Government 

Of the total population about 70 
per cent only are Burmese, the rest 
being divided into various racial 
minorities of which the Karens, the 
Shans and the Katchins are the largest. 
To meet the claims for local 
autonomy of these minorities a 
federal form of constitution was 
adopted with a division of powers 
between centre and provinces, some 
of the principles of which were 
copied from the Canadian constitu- 
tion. Unlike Canada, however, Burma 
sets out in its constitution a number 
of fundamental rights, including not 
only what we would call civil liberties, 
but also certain “Directive Principles 
of State Policy”, which are intended 
for “the general guidance of the 
State”, and include such matters as the 
right to work, the right to mainten- 
ance in old age and during sickness, 
the right to rest and leisure, and the 
right to education. 

The acceptance of the State as the 
prime agency for securing the welfare 
of the people is thus not only the 
present policy of the Socialist Party 
which now dominates the government 
of Burma, but is officially declared to 
be an underlying principle of the 
constitution. 


Texts of law do not of themselves 
create the conditions of welfare, but 
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they do remove certain matters from 
the area of controversy. The debate 
between public and private enterprise 
scarcely exists in Burma, since there is 
virtually no private enterprise as we 
know it. Discussion turns only on the 
kind of plans government should 
adopt. In this sense it can be said that, 
judged by our standards, the present 
government of Burma is well to the 
left of centre, and the only opposition 
is still further to the left. 

The climate of public opinion is 
entirely favourable to progressive 
legislation for social welfare. The 
Ministry of Information in Rangoon 
has recently published an important 
speech of Prime Minister U Nu, 
delivered in August, 1952, before the 
All Union Conference. It is entitled 
“Toward the Welfare State”. This is 
the goal of present policy, the purpose 
of economic development. 


Burma’s Problems 
Against this are the hard realities of 
the present situation in the country. 
The new republic has inherited an 
administrative system designed by the 
British for the leisurely pace of colo- 
nial development, and almost totally 


Professor Frank R. Scott is well 
known in Canada as a poet and as 
a writer on constitutional and social 
questions. He is Professor of Law 
at McGill University, and in 1951 
was granted a year’s leave of 
absence to go to Burma as Tech- 
nical Assistance Resident Repre- 
sentative to help coordinate the 
programs of the UN specialized 
agencies. On his return he worked 
for some months as consultant to 
the Technical Assistance Board of 
the UN in New York. 
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unsuited to the tasks of national eco- 
nomic planning. The country was 
extensively damaged during the war, 
losing about 60 per cent of its capital 
equipment. The withdrawal of British 
troops left a military vacuum which 
various kinds of insurgents are ex- 
ploiting to the full. The writ of 
government does not run in certain 
parts of the land. 

There is a terrible shortage of 
trained personnel in every field. 
There is one hospital bed to every 
1,980 people, one doctor to 13,580 
people and one nurse to 16,130. The 
infant mortality rate is 300 (Canada 
40), and the death rate 30 (Canada 
8.9). There are only two trained Bur- 
mese social workers in the world, one 
of whom works at the United Nations 
in New York. About 20,000 new 
primary school teachers are needed 
immediately. 


Her Advantages 

The task facing the government is 
thus enormous. Yet there are poten- 
tialities in Burma such as do not exist 
in most other Asian countries. The 
population is not too large for the 
available resources. Even with all the 
post-war disorganization there is 
little of the abject poverty that makes 
the social problem of India appear so 
insoluble. There is plenty of food for 
everyone; the monsoon never fails. 
Burma is the rice-bowl of Asia and 
this year will export close to 2,000,000 
tons of rice. 

There is no caste system among the 
people, and women have achieved a 
degree of equality with men that few 
western nations can match. The 
literacy rate is relatively high. Untold 
mineral and forest resources are wait- 
ing for development. There are no 
landlords to be expropriated—that has 
been done—and no powerful economic 
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Rice Being Loaded for Down-Stream Villages. 


interests that oppose reforms. Given 
political stability nothing can prevent 
a steady rise in productivity, and on 
this economic base the welfare state 
can be built. The road will be long 
and hard, but it does not appear hope- 
less. 


Economic and Social Planning 

As a guide to future policy the 
Government of Burma has asked the 
aid of the United Nations in drawing 
up a welfare plan for the entire coun- 
try. A six-man team under Dr. J. F. 
Bulsara, a prominent Indian social 
worker, with representatives from 
WHO, UNESCO, ILO and FAO, has 
been studying conditions in Upper 
and Lower Burma since last October, 
and it is expected that the report soon 
to be presented will be a model not 
only for Burma, but for other South 
East Asian nations. It will set out the 
goals to be aimed at and the stages 
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which must be progressively intro- 
duced. 

This welfare planning is being done 
concurrently with the economic 
planning which the government is 
carrying out with the aid of an im- 
portant group of engineers and econ- 
omists supplied under the American 
Point IV Program. As a Burmese 
official in the Ministry of National 
Planning said to me, “All our eco- 
nomic planning is worthless if our 
welfare planning does not keep pace 
with it”. The groundwork in overall 
planning is being well laid. 


Internal Organization for Social 
Progress 

Meanwhile the government is not 
waiting in idleness for the drafting of 
reports. Welfare activities are being 
promoted chiefly through the Minis- 
try of Education, the Ministry of 
Mass Education (which is a separate 
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function of government), the Minis- 
try of Health and Social Services, and 
the Ministry of Labour and Housing, 
all under the general supervision of 
the Ministry of National Planning. 


The effectiveness of these depart- 
ments of course varies with the char- 
acter of the Ministers and their assis- 
tants, but I had the impression of a 
group of men most of whom were 
sincerely dedicated to the service of 
their people. There is a lack of 
knowledge and technical skills, but 
not of goodwill or even enthusiasm. 
And if the pace of work is slower than 
in the west, this is in part due to the 
different attitude toward life, as well 
as to the climate. 


As in other Asian countries, indus- 
trialism is coming to Burma not 
chiefly in the form of private capital- 
ism, but rather as part of a planned 
community development in which 
welfare concepts are set above indi- 
vidual self-seeking. This is what will 
make the future evolution of these 
societies so fascinating to watch. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The United Nations program which 
I represented in Burma _ covered 
several aspects of social welfare. Apart 
from the Bulsara Commission, there 
were a number of experts helping the 
government in different fields. 


Health Program 


The biggest program was sponsored 
by WHO. It was chiefly directed to 
malaria control, maternal and child 
health, training of nurses and mid- 
wives, tuberculosis and BCG innocu- 
lations, venereal diseases and leprosy. 


Of these the malaria control project 
at Lashio was perhaps the most 
obviously successful, for the reason 
that the DDT spraying technique 


produces spectacular results in a very 
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short time. Malaria can be eradicated 
by modern methods in any country 
in a few years if all areas are covered; 
tuberculosis by contrast is a social 
disease which can only be conquered 
over a long period by a variety of 
protective measures. 

So, too, there is no short cut to the 
training of nurses and doctors; all one 
can do with technical assistance is to 
show methods of training for use in 
medical schools and clinics. WHO, 
by sending advisers and demonstra- 
tors, and by giving fellowships to 
Burmese to travel abroad, can greatly 
assist a government which is embark- 
ing on a general health plan, but the 
expansion of health services, and 
above all the education of the people 
in new habits of cleanliness, can only 
be done by the government itself 
with the aid of whatever voluntary 
services it can invoke. 

The educational system is perhaps 
the greatest instrument for raising 
health standards generally throughout 
a population, and here UNESCO’s 
ideas of “fundamental education”’— 
education of the whole person for life 
in his native environment—are of 
special importance. 


Labour, Nutrition, Census, 
Education 

Besides the WHO experts we had 
representatives from several other 
specialized agencies. ILO experts were 
working on labour legislation and 
industrial relations. A team of three 
from the ILO was surveying the 
whole co-operative movement, now 
rapidly expanding in Burma and 
greatly favoured by the government. 
A nutrition expert was analysing the 
diet of the Burmese, and, as might be 
expected, found that a plentiful food 
supply by no means meant that every- 
one was getting a balanced diet. A 
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team of statisticians was preparing the 
next Burmese census and training a 
large group of census takers. A tea- 
cher-trainer from UNESCO was ad- 
vising the Ministry of Education. 
Altogether, there were 40 experts in 
the country coming from 12 different 
nationalities. The largest single crop 
was from India. 


Aid under Point IV 


All this United Nations assistance 
was supplemented by a very extensive 
American program under Point IV. 
This also included welfare activities. 
The Rangoon University Medical 
School was “adopted” by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, which undertook 
to provide for an exchange of pro- 
fessors, planning of curriculum, and 
help to the library, while a similar 
program of aid to the Engineering 
Faculty was promised by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

The total American program for 
Burma was considerably larger than 
that of the United Nations, and the 
co-ordination of the two programs 
was part of my official duties. Among 
the two groups of experts, UN and 
US, there was a fine spirit of co-oper- 
ation, and, while some overlapping 
occurred, it was not difficult to 
arrange that in their broad lines the 
two programs should be comple- 
mentary rather than competing. 


The West and the East 
South-east Asia has now freed itself 
very largely from western political 
control. The West is still suspect for 
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many reasons, but western techniques 
are not. Welfare plans and methods 
which have proven satisfactory in the 
West will be objectively studied by 
Asian governments and, where appro- 
priate, introduced into their countries. 


Persons trained in social work have 
an opportunity of service in the 
international field that cannot fail to 
expand unless war supervenes. We 
can make no greater contribution to 
world peace and to _ international 
goodwill than to give generously of 
our resources in skill and in money 
to the new Asian countries now be- 
ginning a new era in their nationhood. 


WANTED 


Director, Counselling and Trav- 
ellers’ Aid Department, Winni- 
peg Y.W.C.A. 


Qualified case worker with ex- 


perience. 


Beginning salary on schedule, 
$3,000. 


Apply to: 

Miss IRENE CHAPMAN 
Executive Director 
Y.W.C.A. 

447 Isbister Place 


Winnipeg, Man. 











PLANNING FOR THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


ANADA is to be host to the next 
( meeting of the International 

Conference of Social Work in 
Toronto during the week of June 27, 
1954. To plan for this great event, at 
which 2,500 social workers from all 
parts of the world are expected to 
come, a Joint Organizing Committee 
has been established representative of 
the Canadian Association of Social 
Workers, the National Committee of 
Canadian Schools of Social Work, the 
Canadian Welfare Council, the Can- 
adian Conference on Social Work, 
and the Canadian Committee for the 
International Conference. This Com- 
mittee will be responsible for all local 
arrangements and hospitality. 

Program planning is handled by the 
Executive Board of the International 
Conference, of which George E. 
Haynes, well known as Executive 
Secretary of the National Council of 
Social Service in England, is President. 
The chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee is Dr. George Davidson, Dep- 
uty Minister of National Welfare, 
Canada. 

The Joint Organizing Committee 
has been very active already under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Kaspar Fraser, 
with Mr. J. Irving Oelbaum and the 
Reverend Father Guillemette as vice- 
chairmen. Mr. W. H. Dewar, execu- 
tive director of the Community Chest 
of Greater Toronto, is Treasurer 
both of the Joint Organizing Com- 





Gopal Chitra Kuteer, New Delhi 


At the Madras Conference: Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, Minister of Health for 
India; Evelyn Hersey, social welfare 
attaché, US Embassy, New Delhi; Dr. 
Pottle, minister of public welfare, 
Newfoundland, and Dr. Donald S. 
Howard, leader of the “Assist”? group 
attending the conference. 


mittee and of the International Con- 
ference of Social Work. 

Registration of Canadians is being 
restricted to 1,000 persons, and it is 
not too soon to take out membership 
in the Canadian Committee of the 
International Conference if you want 
to be sure you are among the fortun- 
ate 1,000. Information about member- 
ship may be secured from Miss Phyllis 
Haslam, Membership Convener, 
National Council of the YWCA, 
Jarvis Street, Toronto. 

The Conference theme is “Increasing 
‘Self-Help’ in Health and Welfare”. 


The Proceedings of the Sixth International Conference of Social Work, held 
in Madras, India, last December, will be available in the autumn at a price 
of $3.00 to ICSW members and $4.00 to others. Orders will be taken by 
Miss Mary A. Clarke, Canadian Committee of the International Conference 
of Social Work, 186 Beverley Street, Toronto 2B. 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WELFARE AGENCIES 
MUST BE PARTNERS* 


By A. R. MOSHER 
President, Canadian Congress of Labour 


E HEAR a great deal about the 

Welfare State. Some people 

are all for it. Some are bit- 
terly against it. But I think we all 
want a Welfare Community; we all 
recognize that a modern industrial 
community has to have welfare agen- 
cies of some kind; we all recognize 
there must be both public and private 
agencies; we all agree that the best 
results can be obtained only by part- 
nership between the private and public 
agencies. If we didn’t agree on these 
things before we came here, I think 
the speeches and discussions we have 
already listened to would have con- 
vinced us in that regard. 


The question I have to discuss, 
therefore, is simply what kind of 
partnership between public and _ pri- 
vate agencies should we have? How 
much should be public, how much 
should be private? There is room for 
both. What can each do best? Natur- 
ally, I look at this subject from the 
point of view of Labour. So perhaps 
I had better begin by making clear 
what Labour’s position is. 


We Need Private Welfare Agencies 


First, Labour doesn’t want to see 
the Government swallow everything. 
We have fought for more public 
welfare services, and we intend to go 
on fighting. Governments have not 
vet shouldered all the social responsi- 
bilities they should. But that doesn’t 


© Address to the midwinter meeting of the 
Community Chests and Councils Division, 
Canadian Welfare Council, in Toronto on 
January 23, 1953. Also printed in The Can- 
adian Unionist for February 1953. A previous 
article, ““Voluntary and Government Welfare’’, 
by Philip S. Fisher (Canadian Welfare, May 
1, 1953), might profitably be read in con- 
nection with this article. 
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mean they can or should take over 
everything. We want to preserve 
private welfare agencies where they 
meet the need and do the job. It 
would be very strange if we didn’t, 
for unions are themselves private 
welfare agencies of a particular kind. 
We believe in variety. We believe in 
flexibility. We believe in individual 
and group initiative. 

On the other hand, we don’t sub- 
scribe to the belief that the private 
agency ’s the noblest work of God; 
that it has a sort of divine right, that 
it can do no wrong. We don’t even 
believe that, because a_ particular 
private agency once performed a 
useful, even an essential, function, and 
did it well, that confers on it a per- 
petual monopoly, or even a right to 
perpetual existence. For us, the whole 
question is simply this: what kind of 
agency can best do the job that needs 
to be done? 


Consider All Relevant 
Circumstances 


We don’t start from any assump- 
tion that private agencies are neces- 
sarily more efficient or economical 
than public agencies or vice versa. 
That depends on how the agency - is 
organized and staffed and controlled. 
We don’t assume that what is best for 
one country is necessarily best for 
all countries, regardless of geography, 
history or stage of development. We 
don’t admit that what was good for 
Canada fifty years ago, or ten years 
ago, or five years ago, is necessarily 
best for Canada now. We don’t think 
that what is best for one part of Can- 
ada is necessarily best for all the 
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others. We don’t think that what is 
best for a particular kind of place in 
Canada, rural or urban, is necessarily 
best for other kinds. 

A single, uniform, national public 
plan may be the best way of handling 
some problems. A series of different 
provincial public plans may be the 
best way of handling others. Purely 
private agencies may best meet some 
needs. A mixture of public and private 
may best meet others. In each case, the 
sensible course is to look at the 
need and the relevant circumstances— 
geographical, economic, historical; the 
facts and also people’s feelings about 
them—and then decide what to do. 

Nonetheless it seems to me that 
there are certain broad, guiding prin- 
ciples which can be useful. Here are 
seven that occur to me: 

First, generally speaking, any wide- 
spread need for income- -security will 
have to be met by public plans. The 
sheer size of the problem puts it com- 
pletely beyond the capacity of any 
private agency or group of agencies. 
It is just no use suggesting that private, 
voluntary agencies could take over 
unemployment insurance, or old age 
pensions, or workmen’s compensation, 
or mothers’ allowances. These needs 
will be met by public plans or they 
will not be met at all. 

Second, any need that is common 
to a large majority of the people will 
generally, sooner or later, be met by 
a public plan. It will probably cost 
too much for any private agency to 
handle it. I think this applies to health 
services and low-cost housing. Private 
agencies can do pioneering work here. 
They can meet the needs of some 
people. They can accumulate exper- 
ience of difficulties and how to over- 
come them. They can develop a body 
of competent administrators. They 
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can make people outside the groups 
they serve conscious of their need 
and of the fact that it isn’t being met. 
They can rouse them to ask why, and 
to insist that it shall be met. They can 
educate the public generally, and 
Governments, Parliament, Legislatures 
and municipal councils, in particular. 


Expedients Must Be Accepted 


In these fields, the function of the 
private agency is really to pave the 
way either for its own disappearance 
or for its relegation to a position of 
minor importance. This is a hard 
saying, but, I think, a true one. I 
hope, however, that you have noticed 
I said “sooner or later”. The dev elop- 
ment of public plans for things like 
health services or low-cost housing is 
often woefully slow. The Party at 
present in power at Ottawa has been 
talking about health insurance for 
thirty-three years. Meanwhile, people 
have to live. So we have Blue Cross, 
Physicians’ Services Incorporated, 
Health Co- -operatives, and so forth. 

Labour wants a comprehensive 
public plan for health services. But 
until that is forthcoming, Labour is 
writing Blue Cross, P.S.I., and various 
commercial plans into its collective 
agreements with employers. These are 
not enough. Even if we could get 
them into all our collective agree- 
ments, they would still leave out the 
majority of Canadain workers, who, 
I am sorry to say, are still unorgan- 
ized. Even if we got them all organ- 
ized, and got health plans into every 
agreement, that would still leave the 
rest of the population out in the cold, 
except for those who are rich enough 
to buy all the health services they 
need for themselves, individually. So, 
in this field, private plans are most 
inadequate; but they still have a very 
important part to play as stop-gaps; 
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and at the moment it looks as if they 
might have to go on playing it for 
some time to come. 


Where Private Plans are Desirable 


My third suggested general prin- 
ciple follows from the second, and 
is, indeed, really just another way of 
stating the second. Where a need is 
not common to a large majority of 
the people— where it is felt rather by 
minorities or particular groups— then, 
as a rule, it will be better met by 
private plans. A particular need may, 
of course, graduate from this class 
into the other. It may be felt at first 
only by a minority; it may come to 
be felt by a large majority. 

On the other hand, in a bi-cultural 
country like Canada, with a great var- 
lety of religious beliefs, and strong 
local loyalties, there may well be 
needs which particular groups will 
not want to see met by public plans, 
for as far ahead as we can guess. There 
will be things that this or that min- 
ority will want to keep under its own 
control because it feels they are 
closely and vitally related to its own 
particular way of doing things, its 
own set of values. Usually, this means 
leaving them to private agencies, 
unless the group concerned has 
pretty complete control of the public 
purse and the public administration, 
and is pretty sure it can keep that 
control. 


Public Power and Public Funds 


A fourth general principle might 
be that public power should be 
exercised by public officials. More 
specifically, where a service involves 
compulsion, it ought to be public. 
The people who exercise such a power 
ought to be public officials, respon- 
sible to the public, not just to some 
private agency executive or member- 
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ship. There may be good reason for 
departing from this principle in par- 
ticular cases. But, I suggest, it should 
be done only when the reason is very 
clear and strong, and the delegation 
of power to the private body be 
hedged round with every necessary 
safeguard for the rights of the citizen 
and of the public. 

My fifth general principle is a 
good deal like my fourth: public 
funds should be spent only by public 
officials. There may be good reason 
for departing from this also, either 
temporarily or permanently; but, 
again, the reason should be very clear 
and strong before it’s done, and if it 
is done, it should be done with a vig- 
ilant eye to the protection of the 
taxpayers’ interests. Perhaps the state 
should sometimes buy services from 
private agencies. Perhaps it should 
sometimes make flat grants to private 
agencies. But such action, it seems to 
me, should be the exception rather 
than the rule, and the larger the 
amount of public money involved, the 
more doubtful the wisdom of the 
exception. 


The Problem of Rural Areas 

My sixth suggested general princi- 
ple is that, as a rule, private agencies 
can’t do much for rural areas. There 
are exceptions to this, notably, of 
course, the provision of various ser- 
vices by the Church in Quebec and 
perhaps some other solidly Roman 
Catholic areas. But, apart from these, 
the exceptions can’t be very numer- 
ous. The overhead cost in rural areas 
is too heavy for most private agencies 
to carry. 

A seventh general principle might 
be that, where a service calls for a lot 
of individual attention, a lot of case- 
work, it may be better handled by 
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private agencies, and that, as Govern- 
ments take over more and more of 
the provision of income-security, 
more of the private funds will be 
available for this kind of service, and 
should be devoted to it. I am not too 
sure about this principle. A  well- 
organized and_ well-staffed public 
agency may be able to give just as 
much and as good individual attention 
to its clients as a private agency; 
and, in some cases, as in a health 
service, a public plan will have 
to operate largely through private 
individuals. It is possible to exaggerate 
the rigidity of public services and the 
flexibility ‘of private ones. 


Public Support Is Essential 


Something will depend here on the 
degree of decentralization, and on the 
extent to which both public and pri- 
vate services can enlist the active 
interest and support of a large num- 
ber of citizens. In the private service, 
the non- professional Board is the key 
to this; in the public service, the lay 
Advisory Committee. We already 
have Advisory Committees under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, and 
they have been useful. But they could 
be even more so, and there will be 
room for more of them as we develop 
more public welfare plans. 


There is plenty for both public 
and private agencies to do. In some 
cases, the thing will have to be mainly, 
or wholly, public; in others, mainly 
or w holly private; in still others, the 
two will have to co- operate closely, 
There is still room for the kind of 
arrangements where the State pro- 
vides the basic income, and private 
agencies look after services: the care 
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of old people is a conspicuous ex- 
ample. There is certainly room for 
any amount of the kind of partner- 
ship i in educating the public which the 
Canadian Welfare Council, represent- 
ing both public and private agencies, 
has developed so effectively in regard 
to old age security, public assistance, 


unemployment insurance, housing, 
health services and various other 
things. 


Inevitably, public welfare is going 
to bulk larger and larger in the whole 
picture. The needs are growing, and 
the resources of private welfare 
are, to put it mildly, not growing with 
them. Modern taxation is drying up 
the main traditional source of the 
private agencies’ money. That may 
mean that private agencies will have 
to concentrate more and more on 
research and pilot projects. It is al- 
most certain to mean that they will 
have to concentrate more on services. 

It also means, I think, that the 
private agencies will have to become 
less private. To get the money they 
need, they can no longer rely ‘solely, 
or mainly, on the well-to-do. More 
and more, they are going to have to 
get their funds from the people they 
serve; and the people they serve will 
want, and should have, adequate 
representation on_ private agency 
Boards. This the private agencies are 
already recognizing: they are asking 
for workers’ contributions, and they 
are calling workers’ representatives to 
their councils. This is a necessary, and 
a healthy, development, and it should 
help to promote that partnership 
between public and private agencies 
which, we all agree, is what we must 
have. 
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PARLIAMENT HILL 


The five-year National Health Plan 
inaugurated in May, 1948, by the late 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, has 
reached the end of its first stage and 
is to be continued for another five 
years. 

Hon. Paul Martin, minister of 
national health and welfare, last 
month gave Parliament a review of 
the program’s achievements and an 
outline of what is planned for the 
years ahead. 


The record for the first five years 
is impressive. In spite of an increase in 
population, the number of infant 
deaths in Canada has been reduced 
from 16,333 in 1947 to 14,584 in 1952, 
a total saving of 10,000 lives. Hospital 
accommodation has been increased 
by one-third. New construction and 
additions in 144 communities have 
added 46,000 beds. The tuberculosis 
death-rate has been cut by one-half, 
and this year will probably be down 
to less than 20 per 100,000 population. 
Mental health clinics are now open in 
77 communities compared to only 17 
in 1948, and cancer diagnostic facilities 
have been provided for more than 
100,000 persons. The number of health 
workers in Canada has been increased 
by 4,600 and nearly 5,000 have been 
given special training under federal 
and provincial grants. 

Mr. Martin outlined three new 
groups of federal grants which will 
be available to the provinces (largely 
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on a 50-50 basis) during the next five 
years. They will be in addition to 
those already available, which will be 
continued. The new grants are: 

1. For child and maternal health, 
$7,500,000: likely projects under this 
heading may include more free guid- 
ance clinics; follow- -up home nursing 
service; expanded child science re- 
search work. 

2. For additional rehabilitation ser- 
vices, $4,500,000: this grant, aimed to 
improve care and treatment services 
for disabled persons, will include such 
projects as training professional re- 
habilitation workers, providing special 
technical equipment, and for provision 
of hitherto non-existent services. 

3. For laboratory and radiological 
services, $30,000,000: this grant will 
be used chiefly to provide better 
technical facilities and services for 
diagnostic work, particularly in rural 
areas. 

Mr. Martin said he believed the 
program will fill in some of the gaps 
in the present plan. The laboratory 
and radiological services grant, for 
example, will provide costly technical 
equipment to hospitals which were 
built under the present program’s 
construction grants. 

He also hoped the grant would 
encourage doctors to go to areas 
which are not now equipped with 
these facilities. 
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“One of the major reasons more 
doctors do not settle in certain areas,” 
the minister said, “is that facilities are 
so frequently lacking for the practice 
of the kind of medicine they are 
taught in medical schools today. This 
problem can, in part, be solved by 
the judicious extension of laboratory, 
X-ray and other diagnostic facilities 
and services to supplement those 
already in existence in the smaller 
hospitals.” 

eee 

Canada’s new criminal code won’t 
be law until some time next year. The 
revised code, which has been under 
close study by committees of both the 
Commons and the Senate for the past 
several months, was not ready for 
approval before parliament prorogued 
in May. 

Although committee work on the 
huge document had been largely com- 
pleted, the Government decided 
against submitting it to the Commons 
for final approval before the session 
ended. Several controversial clauses, 
it was feared, would lead to prolonged 
debate at a time when the agenda was 
heavy and members anxious to end 
their seven-month session. 


The code will be introduced early 
in the first session of the new Parlia- 


ment, probably some time next fall. 
eee 


The issue of capital punishment has 
been reviewed in Parliament. Ross 


Thatcher, CCF member for Moose 
Jaw, Sask., introduced a measure at 
the last session asking for abolition of 
the death sentence. His bill drew 
widespread interest—and a good deal 
of support—on both sides of the 
House. 


Several Government members indi- 
cated their agreement with the sug- 
gestion, and others said they thought 
the whole subject should be reviewed. 


Mr. Thatcher has introduced similar 
bills at earlier sessions of Parliament, 
but they have always been turned 
down. Rather than force a vote on his 
measure—and thus force doubting 
members to commit themselves on a 
recorded division—he agreed to with- 
draw the bill after Justice Minister 
Stuart Garson agreed that the matter 
could be reviewed by a parliament- 
ary committee at the next session. 


Mr. Garson’s concession, which is 
further than the Government has 
agreed to go on earlier occasions, will 
probably mean a complete investiga- 
tion of capital punishment. 


Few parliamentarians expect it to 
be abolished in Canada, but there has 
been a good deal of evidence that 
some method other than hanging may 
be recommended. During the debate 
on Mr. Thatcher’s bill, several mem- 
bers were critical of hanging, and said 
they had heard increasing numbers of 
reports of delayed death and needless 
cruelty resulting from this form of 
capital punishment. 


GENERAL NEWS 


Deaths from tuber- 
culosis among the 
Indians of Alberta 
are now about one-third as numerous 
as they were five years ago. The total 
in 1952 was 34, compared with about 
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Tuberculosis 
among Indians 


90 in 1947. No tuberculosis deaths 
occurred in three bands—the Black- 
foot, Peigan and Sarcee. These bands 
have cooperated fully in the chest 
x-ray and treatment programs under- 
taken by Indian Health Services, and 
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the result of their interest and co- 
operation is clearly evident in their 
health statistics. During the past year 
381 Albertan Indians received treat- 
ment for tuberculosis at the Charles 
Camsell Indian Hospital, the federal 
health department’s main treatment 
centre for Indians living in Alberta 
and the Mackenzie district. 


The Cerebral Palsy Parent 


— Council and the Interfra- 
alsy a . 
aonteis ternity Cerebral Palsy 


Association in Toronto 
have been awarded federal grants to 
help them expand their services. The 
Parent Council has been operating a 
clinic four mornings a week, with an 
attendance of from 22 to 28 children 
each morning. The federal grant of 
$5,000 will assist in providing addi- 
tional staff—an occupational therapist, 
a physiotherapist and a social worker 
on a part-time basis—so that the centre 
can operate five mornings a week. 

The Interfraternity Cerebral Palsy 
Association provides phy sical, occupa- 
tional and speech therapy for patients 
16 years of age or older. A federal 
grant of $5,000 will be used to buy 
equipment for this clinic and to help 
meet the salaries of two physiother- 
apists, an occupational therapist and a 
speech therapist to be employed two 
half-days a week instead of one. 

A federal grant of $10,000 is being 
made for the extension of a treatment 
program for cerebral palsied children 
in Sarnia and Lambton County, On- 
tario. The staff will be put on a full- 
time basis and a speech therapist will 
be added full-time and an instructor 
part-time. 

Since federal grants became avail- 
able in 1948, substantial sums have 
been allotted in almost every province 
to assist in this work. Other federally- 
aided programs in Ontario are going 
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on in London, Chatham, Windsor, 
Hamilton and Ottawa. 


Four bursaries for 
postgraduate 
training in phys- 
ical education and 
recreation have been awarded recently 
through the physical fitness division 
of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare. Scholarships for ad- 
vanced training in physical education 
and recreation were set up in 1948 
and since then 23 people have been 
assisted in obtaining postgraduate 
training. This year’s awards are valued 
at $3,000 and have been made to two 
people each from the fields of phys- 


ical education and recreation. 


Physical Education 
and Recreation 
Awards 


From April 1 four 
thousand heads of 
families and single 
people in British Columbia will benefit 
from a government decision to pay 
eight per cent increases in social assis- 
tance allowances. The rates which will 
now apply are $62.50 a month for a 
unit of two people, plus $12 for each 
dependent, and $40 a month for 
single people. 80 per cent of the cost 
is borne by the province and 20 
cent by municipalities. The anata 
are administered by the municipal- 
ities with some help and supervision 
from the provincial department, ex- 
cept in a few places where the pro- 
vincial department provides the ser- 
vice directly, with the consent of the 
municipality, and charges 20 per cent 
of the cost to the municipality. Social 
allowances are granted to those who 
meet a means test requirement, and 
are provided for by a_ provincial 
statute and regulations. 


The Montreal 
Council of 
Social Agen- 
cies and the Mental Health Committee 
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Social Allowances 
in British Columbia 


Institute on 
Juvenile Delinquency 








of the Rotary Club of Montreal held 
an all-day institute on the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency 
early in May. Some 150 social workers 
of Quebec province attended. Richard 
Clendenen, chief of the juvenile 
delinquency branch of the U.S. Child- 
ren’s Bureau, outlined a five-point 
program which is being advocated by 
the juvenile delinquency branch for 
youth agencies throughout the United 
States: 

1. Develop police services which 
are geared to and adequate for hand- 
ling the problems of juveniles. 


2. Organize specialized detention 
facilities for juveniles in every com- 
munity so as to get them out of jails. 


3. Develop juvenile courts which 
have both basic structure in law and 
probationary and clinical services to 
enable them to make an intelligent 
disposition of the serious problems 
before them. 


4. Get youth training schools which 
have the staff and equipment needed 
to tackle the rehabilitation of the 
delinquent. 


5. Arrange a plan whereby the 
efforts of the many individuals ‘work- 
ing on the problems are coordinated 
throughout the United States. 


The Community 
Welfare Council of 
Ontario and the 
Community Planning Association of 
Canada sponsored two conferences on 
housing for elderly persons in March 
and April, one in ‘London and one in 
Kingston, Ontario. The programs 
consisted of statements of require- 
ments for housing accommodation for 
old people; descriptions of public 
accommodation now available in 
Ontario; explanations and appraisals 
of the present legislation, its accomp- 
lishments and possibilities; and dis- 
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Housing for 
Elderly Persons 


cussions of cooperative 
health problems and planning. 


housing, 


In recent months devel- 
opments in the Remis- 
sions Services have been 
watched with a great deal of interest. 
Since the appointment of Mr. A. A. 
Moffatt as Director and Mr. Frank 
Miller as Assistant to the Director, 
the use of ticket-of-leave has been 
expanding. With Canada’s great need 
for a better parole system, these 
changes have caused a considerable 
amount of favourable comment. 

It has now been announced that 
Mr. Moffatt has resigned from the 
position of Director, to return to 
private practice. All interested in the 
penal field will regret the loss of 
Mr. Moffatt’s leadership and_ will 
combine in hoping that the next 
Director will continue his good 
work of promoting a fuller service 
in this important area. 


Remissions 
Services 


The federal govern- 
Child Guidance 


oe ment is continuing 
Clinics 

its financial support 

of the East York-Leaside, Ontario, 


child guidance clinic for 1953-1954. 
This clinic, the first in Ontario to be 
integrated with the other health ser- 
vices of a health unit, has been oper- 
ating on an experimental basis since 
March 1952. In the first year a great 
deal of emphasis was placed on 
interpreting the role of the clinic to 
people in the community who are 
working with children and_ their 
families. Regular conferences were 
also held to develop teamwork be- 
tween the public health nursing staff 
of the health unit and the clinic’s 
staff. The federal grant of more than 
$19,000 for 1953-1954 helps meet the 
costs of equipment and supplies and 
staff salaries. The cost of the clinic’s 
quarters and their maintenance is pro- 
vided by the health unit. 
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REHABILITATION IN SASKATCHEWAN* 


By J. S. WHITE 
Deputy Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation, Saskatchewan 


EVERAL years ago Saskatchewan 

ventured very timidly into the 

field of rehabilitating disabled 
old people. Among those receiving 
public assistance at that time were 
many disabled people who felt they 
had something useful to contribute to 
society. They wanted to earn their 
own living rather than receive public 
aid for the rest of their days. There 
were others being maintained at public 
expense who were not aware that 
they could be gainfully employed. 
The successful record of handicapped 
people in war industries had con- 
vinced us that there was a place for 
these people and that as a_ public 
service they should be assisted. 

From the start our objective has 
been to restore, preserve and build the 
abilities of handicapped people so they 
can work for pay. We have found the 
United States Vocation Rehabilitation 
Program a useful guide. 

Basic services provided for handi- 
capped people are paid for by the 
province, by local municipalities, and 
by the client himself. The province 
assumes full responsibility for the 
cost of medical examinations, psychi- 
atric diagnosis, counselling, casework 
services and placement. Local munici- 
palities are invited to share the costs 
of physical restoration (including 
artificial devices), vocational training, 
and maintenance over and above the 
amount the client is able to pay for 
himself. In cases where neither the 
client nor the local area can con- 
tribute, the province may assume all 
of the costs. Some of our clients do 


*Adapted from a paper given at the Canadian 
Conference on Social Work held in Quebec 
City, June 1952. 
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not wish to have the local area par- 
ticipate, but are themselves able to 
contribute approximately half of these 
costs. 

Job placement is carried out with 
the help and cooperation of the 
National Employment Service. The 
province will provide on a loan basis 
the necessary tools, equipment and 
licenses to set up a client in a small 
business. The staff of the provincial 
Department of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation provides workers to 
carry out guidance and counselling 
services and psychological and voca- 
tional testing. 


Survey 

To learn something of the scope 
of the problem, we first conducted a 
survey in each municipality to find 
out the number of disabled persons 
needing assistance. It is possible that 
we were at that time not too clear 
about what information we wanted, 
but our experience indicated that a 
case-finding survey was next to an 
impossible task. A disability or a 
handicap is a difficult thing to define, 
and when we had to depend on some- 
thing like eight hundred municipal 
officials to try to determine who in 
their communities were disabled, we 
came up with some rather peculiar 
results. The cases we got through this 
survey were those with which 
municipalities were most concerned 
from a long-term financial point of 
view. They included the severely dis- 
abled, the chronically ill, and the aged. 

However, some valuable informa- 
tion was secured through this survey 
from the rural areas of our province. 
The cities and larger towns were 
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hindered by the impracticability 
carrying out a door-to-door canvass. 
Such information as we did receive 
from urban centres was mainly about 
those on the public assistance rolls and 
was not necessarily a cross-section of 
all those requiring service. Our refer- 
rals now come mainly from private 
organizations, the W orkmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, our own field 
workers, the Mental Health Clinics, 
and medical practitioners. 


Who Receives Rehabilitation 
Services? 

In the beginning we accepted almost 
any case for service, including the 
severely disabled, mental defectives 
or those having progressive condi- 
tions which made successful rehabili- 
tation a doubtful prospect. We have 
recently found it necessary to change 
our policy in this regard because of 
limitation of funds and skilled per- 
sonnel. We feel that we should do the 
most good with the funds and re- 
sources available by exercising greater 
care in the selection of cases for reha- 
bilitation services. Persons requiring 
excessive expenditure of counsellor 
time and funds cannot be accepted 
under present circumstances. These 
would include elderly persons with 
multiple complications, the severely 
disabled whose rehabilitation would 
extend over a long period, and the 
mentally handicapped whose recovery 
is not possible within a reasonably 
short time. 


This does not mean that all the 
severely disabled are rejected. But we 
feel that prognosis should be favour- 
able for rehabilitation with a time 
limit of one year, exclusive of aca- 
demic training. This policy may 
appear to be somewhat harsh. But 
expenditure of time, effort and money 
on one case with doubtful results may 
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prevent the rehabilitation of several 

equally worthy cases with good pros- 

pects. 

We now accept cases where the 
rehabilitation process may be com- 
pleted within one year, exclusive of 
time which may be spent in our 
special school for handicapped, the 
extra term which may be necessary 
for certain trades provided in Cana- 
dian Vocational Training Schools, and 
the time required for after-care or 
follow up. 

We also accept cases where prog- 
nosis is favourable for early full-time 
employment. 

We do not accept cases in the fol- 
lowing categories: 

1. Persons with disabilities but who 

are now successfully employed. 

Persons who require prosthetic ap- 

pliances only and who have not 

had rehabilitation services from the 

Department previously. 

3. Persons who require business re- 
habilitation without other rehabili- 
tative services. 

4. Persons who are not disabled in- 
cluding Mothers’ Allowances re- 
cipients, Corrections cases and 
Public Assistance cases. 
Persons who require educational 
training for other purposes than 
vocational rehabilitation—specific- 
ally high school education in pre- 
paration for and including univers- 
ity education. 

6. Mental patients and those border- 
line cases requiring the services of 
a psychiatric social worker. 


Nm 


“M 
. 


Placement 
We do not have large industry in 
our province and it is extremely diffi- 
cult to place the severely disabled 
in employment. For instance, all 
wheel-chair clients are not neces- 
sarily suitable for desk jobs and those 
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who are best suited for bench 
mechanical work have great difficulty 
in successfully securing employment. 
We do not like to see people with 
excellent potential for skilled employ- 
ment have to accept jobs as elevator 
operators or other types of work re- 
quiring little skill. I “have every hope 
that our National Committee on Re- 
habilitation will be able to work out 
through the National Employment 
Service some means of locating suit- 
able employment in any part of Can- 
ada for disabled persons. I am quite 
certain that there are jobs in Saskatch- 
ewan that could be filled by suitable 
persons from elsewhere in Canada. I 
am also just as sure that we could 
adequately train people in Saskatch- 
ewan for suitable positions outside of 
our own province. 


Backlog of Cases’ 


At the commencement of our own 
program, we found that our main 
problems concerned people with long- 
standing disabilities. I think you will 
find that across Canada there is a very 
substantial number of people with 
long-term disabilities for whom 
something i in the way of rehabilitation 
services should be provided. These 
people are perhaps more difficult to 
deal with than those with new dis- 
abilities. They have a lot of problems, 
mental and emotional as well as 
physical. It can therefore be readily 
seen that the work of reversing a 
trend that has already been well estab- 
lished calls for very great skills on the 
part of all staff members as well as 
those active in providing the restor- 
ative services. 


Staff Problems 


Those who are actively engaged in 
rehabilitation in Saskatchewan have 
had to be trained on the job. At the 
present time our workers are over- 
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loaded, with the result that they do 
not have sufficient time to devote to 
many cases. The problems of screen- 
ing are very great, and in many 
instances workers have a difficult job 
maintaining a sincere desire on the 
part of the client to do something for 
himself. Before we can have a success- 
ful rehabilitation program in Canada, 
we must be able to develop properly 
trained staff. Such staff will have to 
be trained as the program grows be- 
cause we certainly cannot wait until 
we have a fully trained staff before 
we embark upon new activities. 


Academic Training 


We found it necessary in Saskatch- 
ewan to open a special academic 
school for disabled people since many 
of our disabled had had little or no 
basic education. Some could not do 
the simplest of things, such as signing 
their names, changing money, or 
doing easy sums of addition. There is 
not much sense in training a person 
to make his own living by conducting 
a small business if he lacks a knowl- 
edge of basic arithmetic or basic 
English or French. This school of ours 
operating under the supervision of 
the Department of Education pro- 
vides instruction from grade one to 
junior matriculation and has been an 
important and a very necessary part 
of our program. Board and room, 
transportation and clothing as well 
as books are provided to those attend- 
ing this school. 


Disabled Civilians’ Workshop, 
Moose Jaw 


This workshop is actually a com- 
pany incorporated under the Compan- 
ies Act of Saskatchewan. The Pro- 
vince put up $2,400 of the initial 
capital, and another $600 was put up 
by the Handicapped Civilians’ Asso- 


ciation. This association has a repre- 
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sentative on the Board of Directors, 
as does the provincial government and 
private industry. The managing 
director is a government employee on 
extended leave of absence. 


The Workshop is financed by an 
annual grant from the Province of 
$17,250 and by the Handicapped 
Civilians’ Association paying one-half 
of operating losses. Proceeds from 
sales of goods provide other financing. 
The Government grant is to provide 
working capital, pay part of losses 
incurred, pay the salary of the Man- 
aging Director and his expenses, as 
well as the salary and expense of some 
clerical staff. 

In its initial stages, this Workshop 
carried on two different types of 
activities. The first was needlecraft, 
the second was woodwork. It was 
found however, because of limitations 
of staff and financing, the wood- 
working section was not successful 
and therefore was abandoned. How- 
ever, the needlecraft section has been 
carried on and expanded. The shop 
now manufactures clothing, which 
includes sewing of industrial garments, 
bags, dresses, uniforms, etc. The 
Workshop provides employment for 
about twenty-five who, because of 
their disabilities, cannot in the initial 
stages of their employment and train- 
ing compete in the open labour mar- 
ket. It is actually both a training shop 
and a sheltered workshop. 


When our Department places a 
client in the shop, we pay board, 
room, clothing and _ transportation 
costs for periods up to nine months 
while the Workshop itself provides 
each girl with $5.00 per week for 
spending money during this period. 
Those who can produce satisfactorily 
are paid minimum wages any time 
after the first month. Those who are 
not able to produce satisfactorily at 
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the present time continue to receive 
board, room, clothing, transportation, 
and $5.00 per week indefinitely. 
Ordinary medical care is provided to 
these clients by their responsible 
municipality, except that those on 
minimum wages provide their own. 


Our most complex problem at the 
moment concerns those who are not 
able to produce but whom we con- 
tinue to employ doing such work as 
they are able. We are now trying to 
work out more satisfactory arrange- 
ments for this group. 

While the activities of the Work- 
shop, as I have stated before, are at 
the moment restricted to needlecraft, 
we are presently planning some di- 
versification so that we may produce 
leather goods, art work, and so on. 


Many of the girls trained in this 
W ‘orkshop have graduated to the 
clothing industry in various parts of 
Canada. They have had opportunities 
never offered them before and the 
movement of handicapped people 
from this project to permanent em- 
ployment has been most encouraging. 


There is a section of the Workshop 
which is referred to as the home- 
bound section. The function of this 
branch of the Workshop is to send 
work kits with necessary instructions 
to home-bound clients who are able 
to do something in the way of sewing. 
These people are then able to occupy 
themselves usefully and earn some 
money which does give them a sense 
of accomplishing something. 


Establishment of People in Small 
Businesses 


We have assisted a number of our 
clients after training them by estab- 
lishing them in small business activ- 
ities, assisting with the purchase of 
equipment, tools, stock or goods for 
manufacture or resale. Many handi- 
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capped people who were not able to 
accept outside employment and com- 
pete with other workers are now self- 
employed successfully in such enter- 
prises as watchmaking, shoemaking, 
operating jewellery stores, butcher 
shops, electrical and radio repair shops 
news-stands, and working as cab- 
inet makers, carpenters, etc. Money 
provided for establishing small bus- 
inesses is repayable, and interest-free 
payments are spread over a long 
period to make certain that no hard- 
ships occur. 


Staff for Rehabilitation 

We do not underestimate the skills 
and techniques necessary in carrying 
out a rehabilitation program. In this 
particular field, the challenges to a 
worker are as great, if not greater 
than in any other area of welfare 
work. A rehabilitation client has many 
problems that interfere with his ad- 
justment—his health, physical capa- 
city, social and environmental condi- 
tions or personality and emotional 
problems. These must be identified 
and evaluated in terms of possible 
correction or improvement and solved 
through restorative treatment, coun- 
selling service and guidance. We are 
endeavouring to improve the quality 
of work we perform by recruiting 
workers carefully, by strengthening 
our supervision, and by sending 
workers to special courses. 

Besides more and better qualified 
staff, we require money in substantial 
quantities to do a more effective job. 


A Co-ordinated Program 
A number of other rehabilitative 
activities are being carried on as well 
as our own departmental program. 
There are joint programs between the 
government and the voluntary agen- 
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cies for crippled children and sufferers 
from rheumatism and arthritis. 


Our limited experience in rehabili- 
tating people on public assistance has 
definitely proven the economic sound- 
ness of a rehabilitation program. Our 
provincial interdepartmental commit- 
tee studying these matters is making 
a recommendation to our government 
that a very comprehensive study be 
made of rehabilitation activities now 
in operation in the province, the 
possibility of better co-ordinating 
those activities, the fields not now 
served by any activity, the economic 
savings which might be expected to 
accrue from a comprehensive pro- 
gram, and the direct annual cost of 
such a program. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 
of 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Positions available immediately 
for graduates of Schools of 
Social Work with or without 


experience. Casework with fam- 


ilies, children, foster and adop- 


tion homes. 


Apply to: 


Miss Dorotuy L. CoomMBE 
1675 West 10th Avenue 


Vancouver 9, B.C. 
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T Is most appropriate that the 

Canadian Welfare Council’s an- 

nual meeting should be held in 
Ottawa, as it stresses that our deliber- 
ations have to do with the entire 
community of our country on mat- 
ters of social welfare. It is evident 
from this large gathering that repre- 
sentation exists and is indeed, as Mr. 
Guérard has said, a partnership of 
political, religious and racial group- 
ings stretching from sea to sea. It is 
obvious that this great partnership 
makes for greater community sym- 
pathy. 


I use “sympathy” instead of “toler- 
ance” as there might be a connotation 
of condescension in the word toler- 
ance, whereas the dictionary says that 
sympathy is: “an affinity, association 
or relationship between things so 
that whatever affects one similarly 
affects the other or others.” 


It is easy to talk about sy mpathetic 
understanding and another to live it 
and teach it. We _ hear frequently 
great tirades against communism, fre- 
quently in platitudes as opulent in 
phrase as they are usually meaningless 
in value. But there seem to be too 
few words and actions, simple and 
strong, in praise of the real values we 
believe in. Idle ranting against com- 
munism does not make for a sounder 
democracy, but participation of the 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT SPEAKS 


Mr. Lawrence Freiman of Ottawa was elected 


President of the Canadian Welfare Council at its 
annual meeting on May 28, 1953, succeeding 

J.-M. Guérard of Quebec. This is part of 
his speech of welcome to the guests at the 
Council’s annual dinner, held on the evening of 
his first day in office. 


average citizen in the democratic 
movement, and his ability to under- 
stand its purposes, does. 

And here the Canadian Welfare 
Council has a great role to play. By 
our very existence we recognize the 
democratic principle of the right of 
average citizens to think and act for 
themselves, in this instance in the 
important field of social welfare. We 
have the privilege of giving direction 
in thinking to the government 
authority, after conscientious pro- 
fessional study and with the advice 
and consultation of interested lay 
people. : 

With more and more of us think- 
ing in this way, and attempting to 
accept these social responsibilities, 
we shall create a better understand- 
ing of the problems that exist for 
ourselves, and in so doing for others. 
We shall also ease the responsibilities 
and burdens of government and 
work in closer harmony with it. We 
must safeguard the principle that 
government should not accept the 
complete social responsibility. There 
must continue to be a more important 
social role than the payment of one’s 
income taxes, and we must continue 
to recognize personal obligations for 
the constructive social development 
of the community. 
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CORONATION YEAR MEETING 


33rd Annual Meeting and Conference of the Canadian Welfare Council 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, May 27 to 29, 1953. 


HE late tulips, the sweep of the 

sparkling Ottawa River and 

the Gatineau hills beyond, the 
brilliant street decorations and illum- 
inated government buildings, all 
added to the pleasure of meeting in 
the capital city this coronation year. 
During the last afternoon of the 
three-day conference, the visitors 
who had been making the tour of 
the national capital by arrangement 
between the Council and the Federal 
District Commission, were thrilled 
to see a fly-past of aircraft practising 
for Coronation Day, so well timed 
that it looked as if it had been ar- 
ranged for our benefit. One visitor 
asked quite seriously how we had 
managed it. 

A reception at Government House 
was indeed arranged for our benefit, 
and took place in the huge room 
decorated in green and white stripes 
to resemble a marquee. About two 
hundred Council members were pre- 
sented to His Excellency, the Gover- 
nor-General, and later chatted in 
French or English with old and new 
friends. eee 

It was fitting that, at this first 
meeting in Ottawa for eight years, 
the principal speaker should be the 
Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, the Honourable Paul 
Martin. He presented Canada’s record 
in budgeting for human welfare, and 
said that in balancing the need for 
social measures against the capacity 
to pay for them, we in Canada have 
an amazingly consistent record of 
increasing expenditures as ability to 
do so has increased. os 

As has been customary, the Annual 
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Report of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, presented by the chairman 
of the executive committee, Mr. W. 
M. Anderson, and the _ executive 
director, Mr. R. E. G. Davis, re- 
viewed the state of the nation in 
social welfare and described the 
Council’s activities during the year. 

It was evident from these reports 
which will be printed in full and 
distributed to members and friends— 
that the Council is playing an im- 
portant part in helping to strengthen 
services already in existence in 
Canada, and close the gaps where 
services are lacking. 

Particular tribute was paid to the 
work of voluntary agencies in en- 
couraging low cost housing, providing 
employment and recreation oppor- 
tunities for old people and new- 
comers to Canada, arranging home- 
maker services and day care facilities 
on behalf of mothers and children, 
and establishing institutions for 
children who require group care 
rather than foster home placements. 
It was suggested that on the volun- 
tary side, we still need much more 
cooperative planning for community 
services and much more casework 
for families and young people. 

In concluding the section of the 
report which he presented, Mr. 
Davis observed: “Our solid achieve- 
ments in Canada are considerable. In 
the public sector we have now a 
broad network of programs, and 
lack little but health insurance to 
round out our social security system 
in the Beveridge sense. And in the 
area of voluntary effort where pro- 
gress is more spotty, individual and 
group service of outstanding merit 
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are frequently to be found. About 
one thing there should be no vague- 
ness or uncertainty, and that is the 
nature of our ultimate objective, 
which is the well-being of people 
not only in our country but in all 
parts of the world.” eee 

The plenary session held on the 
afternoon of the second day con- 
centrated on the problem of how to 
involve most of the members, espec- 
ially those living in outlying parts 
of Canada, in the work of the Coun- 
cil. The progress report of the 
Committee on Function and Organ- 
ization was presented by Mrs. Kaspar 
Fraser. The chief problems engaging 
the attention of the Committtee are 
the autonomy of units (such as the 
Council’s divisions), the rights and 
privileges of membership, the wis- 
dom and feasibility of various forms 
of regional organization, and the best 
way to get good representation on 
the Board of Governors. 

Four members of the Council 
presented views from different parts 
of the country, and from these it 
appeared that there is dissatisfaction 
with the system of regional advisers; 
that there is some desire to have pro- 
vincial committees or conferences, 
and that meetings of such bodies 
should be facilitated by the pooling 
of travel funds so that the cost falls 
equally on those attending. There 
seems also to be a desire for more 
visits from field workers, and it was 
reported that it was helpful to have 
the president and executive director 
attend regional meetings of Council 
members occasionally. 

At the end of the session, the Com- 
mittee chairman, Mr. W. M. Ander- 
son, assured all those who had spoken 
that they had given much that would 
help the committee in its further 
work. eee 
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The open sessions of the confer- 
ence and the division meetings gave 
opportunity for tackling there and 
then some of the obvious problems 
of building more comprehensive 
social services in Canada, both gov- 
ernmental and voluntary. Among the 
topics discussed were policy and 
procedure in the family court; wel- 
fare services for new Canadians, 
health insurance; and new approaches 
to the problems of adolescents. In 
addition there was a session on capi- 
tal punishment—prelude to further 
study of the treatment of the offender 
—and one on the role of the company 
in welfare 

A change involving a large pro- 
portion of the Council’s members 
was brought about by the merger 
of the Child and Family Welfare 
Divisions. The Canadian Welfare 
Council itself started as a Council on 


Child Welfare more than thirty 
vears ago, and the Family Welfare 
Division was formed much later. 


The uniting of the two Divisions 
shows a real willingness to adjust 
organizational structure in the Coun- 
cil to changing social welfare needs 
in Canada. 2 18.9 

It was a good annual meeting and 
conference. There were 362 people 
registered, all kinds, shapes and sizes 
—“unity in diversity” was a phrase 
much used during the Meetings to 
describe the variety of interests and 
affiliations of the participants. All 
the sessions were well attended, some 
of them embarrassingly so because, 
in re-arranging furnishings to make 
more space, we shattered an electric 
bulb, upset an ink-bottle, and 
pushed people around a little. No- 
body, however, seemed to mind these 
little contretemps. Everyone was 
good-humoured and enthusiastic and 
went away with a real sense of ac- 
complishment. 
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THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF GAMBLING 


By SVANHUIT JOSIE 


HE Canadian Bar Association at 

its annual meeting last fall 

recommended that the Criminal 
Code be amended to permit lotteries, 
under provincial control, for charit- 
able purposes. 

Yet a commission of the American 
Bar Association—after a two-year 
study of gambling—turned thumbs 
down on the proposal to legalize it. 
In the 192-page report of their inves- 
tigations they said that where gam- 
bling is legalized “the pattern is 
always the same: increased gambling 
activity, an influx of hoodlums, poli- 
tical corruption and, _ ultimately, 
strong public reaction.” 

The suggestion made by the Can- 
adian Bar Association is also in con- 
flict with a large body of responsible 
opinion in this country, particularly 
with the expressed views of several 
strong religious groups. As far as the 
writer is aware, only one provincial 
government — that of Quebec — has 
come out in favor of provincial lotter- 
ies. At least one other province— 
Alberta—wants to see the Criminal 
Code provisions controlling gambling 
activities tightened. 

In 1950 the Quebec government 
adopted legislation authorizing the 
establishment of a provincial lottery. 
But criminal law is a Federal matter 
so the Act cannot come into force 
unless and until the Federal Govern- 
ment amends the Canadian Criminal 
Code. As recently as last October 
Premier Duplessis urged that this be 
done. But public opinion in Quebec 
is far from unanimous about it. 


The main argument advanced in 
favor of such a move was that the 
money resulting from the lottery 
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would help solve provincial and 
municipal financial problems. The 
proceeds, the Premier said, would be 
devoted “exclusively to assist the 
poor, education and health.” 


The opponents of organized gam- 
bling say that it frequently causes 
economic stress and family disruption, 
that it often leads to dishonesty, 
fraud, larceny, embezzlement and 
other forms of criminal behavior. 
They remind us too that in a demo- 
cratic society public expenses, as for 
health and social services, should be 
paid for by an equitable system of 
taxation based on ability to pay. 


Virgil W. Peterson, Director of the 
Chicago Crime Commission, writing 


in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science notes that, “The distress 


caused by commercialized gambling 
has always fallen with greatest weight 
on families with low incomes.’ 
Naturally, the idea of getting “some- 
thing for nothing” would have the 
greatest appeal for people of small 
means. And when you consider that 
four-fifths of Canadian wage-earners 
receive less than $3,000 a year it’s easy 
to see that they can’t afford to meet 
any gambling losses. For people of 
this income group—who make up a 
large proportion of participants in 
betting games and bingos—even a 
one-dollar expenditure is likely to be 
made at the expense of necessities for 
the family. 

Many church groups consider that 
gambling is morally wrong. Others 
don’t go so far as that. But leaders of 
practically all recognized religions are 
agreed that it is a social evil. And the 
fact is that it operates to redistribute 
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wealth from the possession of the 
many into the hands of the few— 
hardly a worthy objective. 

We are concerned here only with 
commercialized gambling — that is, 
gambling conducted for gain or profit. 
Just as the real question in the Sunday 
sports issue is not whether to permit 
sports on Sunday but whether to per- 
mit sports for paid admission, so it is 
with gambling. 

Nobody would suggest that people 
be prohibited from playing cards or 
other games for prizes in their own 
homes or private clubs. But when 
admission is charged and more money 
is collected than is needed to pay the 
winners, that puts another complexion 
on the matter. 

Few people who take up gambling 
are likely to stop at buying one or 
two tickets. And it’s well known that 
patrons of commercialized gambling 
are generally poorly equipped to 
resist the temptation to try their luck 
again. Most of them don’t under- 
stand the heavy odds against their 
winning. The games are so arranged, 
of course, that those in charge of them 
can’t lose. But great publicity is always 
given to the one person in thousands 
who wins a game or holds a winning 
ticket. No sympathy is wasted on all 
the other ticket holders who pay for 
the prize and much more. In the case 
of large sweepstakes the losers run 
into millions. 

Dr. Ernest E. Blanche, a_ well 
known statistician with the United 
States Army, has been analyzing 
gambling games for twenty years. He 
says, “Bingo, just as much a gambling 
game as the lottery, has such great 
appeal because there is a winner in 
each game; but the players fail to 
realize that the prize is usually worth 
less than half of the money paid by 
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the players. Thus, the bingo operator 
pockets a profit of 50 to 80 per cent.” 


Although many lawyers are of the 
opinion that commercial bingo as con- 
ducted in several Canadian cities is a 
violation of the Criminal Code, there 
is little enthusiasm for prosecution. 
That’s because the games are so often 
operated by respectable service clubs. 

But there are also various gambling 
games conducted by racketeers who 
clothe their activities with respecta- 
bility by contracting with a publicly 
favored sponsor who is to share some 
part of the take. It becomes difficult 
for the police to enforce the law 
against such hoodlums when others 
remain unmolested for apparently 
similar goings on. 

That’s one of the reasons why the 
Canadian Council of Churches is so 
strongly opposed to legalizing gam- 
bling in any form. The United Church 
and the Church of England in Canada 
have been particularly outspoken on 
the subject time and again. 

The Rev. James R. Mutchmor, 
Secretary of the United Church 
Board of Evangelism and Social Ser- 
vice told a meeting of the General 
Council not long ago that the church 
opposed gambling no matter who 
else supported it. 

Of course much is made of the 
argument that the money from 
gambling goes for the upkeep of 
needy charities. But the Rev. T. F. 
Summerhayes has pointed out in a 
Bulletin of the Council for Social 
Service, The Church of England in 
Canada, that the excuse that charity 
benefits is largely fallacious because 
a good deal of the money goes in 
prizes or in rake-off for the promoter. 


The truth of the matter is that the 
playing is chiefly for prizes, not for 
charity. And many are of the opinion 
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that it dries up the spring of volun- 
tary giving for charitable objects. 
That was the view of the Canadian 
Hospital Association when, a few 
years ago, it opposed the proposal 
before Parliament to legalize sweep- 
stakes for hospitals. 

The Rev. Mr. Summerhayes has 
also noted that “whereas the budgets 
of all community chest appeals are 
most carefully scrutinized and pared, 
there is no scrutiny of the relative 
deserving nature of the so-called 
charitable bingo appeals . . . No state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures is 
published afterwards, with an audi- 
tor’s statement, as is the case with 
community chest appeals.” 

For nearly two years now the 
Archbishop of Quebec has forbidden 
attendance at and organizing of 
bingo games. And the newly created 
Cardinal Leger (formerly Archbishop 
of Montreal) has denounced games of 
chance, especially bingo. 

When former Mayor O’Dwyer of 
New York urged that the State of 
New York legalize gambling, Gover- 
nor Dewey in a message to the legis- 
lature had this to say: “I cannot 
understand how anyone could relish 
the prospect of seeing husbands spend 
their time and the family’s money in 
state- -operated betting rooms. The 
prospect is no prettier in its induce- 
ment to wives and mothers and even 
children. What this proposal would 
do to the fabric of our society is quite 
difficult fully to comprehend, but it 
is clearly all bad.” 

Granted that some part of the pro- 
ceeds often goes to support worthy 
charity. Yet there’s no doubt that a 
lottery is a very expensive way to raise 
money. Even in the well-known and 
popular Irish Sweepstakes only 20 per 
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cent of the total money goes to the 
Irish hospitals. The few winners get 
another 20 per cent and the remaining 
60 per cent is pocketed by the opera- 
tors and ticket sellers. 


The argument boils down to the 
old one as to whether the end justifies 
the means. Since the evil social conse- 
quences of gambling—especially the 
bad effect on the family—are accepted 
by most serious students of the sub- 
ject, the benefits don’t appear to be 
great enough to offset this evil. And 
in the final analysis it appears to this 
writer that financial support for these 

“worthy causes” should come from 
those of us who can better afford to 
contribute than the average patron of 
these gambling games. 
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ADOPTION PRACTICES AMONG THE ESKIMOS ON 
SOUTHAMPTON ISLAND 


By MORTON I. TEICHER 


URING the winter of 1951-52, 

while in the Arctic, I was 

struck by the high incidence 
of adoption among the Eskimos. On 
Southampton Island, where the Eskimo 
community which I visited is located, 
at least twenty-five per cent of the 
population were adopted. This is a 
minimum percentage, since it repre- 
sents only the cases of adoption that 
my informants could remember. 
However, even if one allows for the 
incompleteness of memory, the total 
number of cases which was reported 
represents an unusually high fre- 
quency as compared to our custom. 


This observation is by no means 
original since others have reported 
this interesting phenomenon. Mathias- 
sen, a member of one of the most 
extensive Arctic expeditions, noted 
that adoption was widely practised. 
In one area, Repulse Bay, he discov- 
ered that eight out of ‘the eighteen 
children there had _ been adopted.! 
Boas, in describing the Central Es- 
kimos, notes that “adoption is carried 
on among this people to a great ex- 
tent.” Murdock found that in a group 
of Alaskan Eskimos, adoption was 
universally practised.* 


Can one find any explanations for 
the frequency of this practice? In 
order to get at tentative answers to 
these questions, I should like to first 





1Mathiassen, Thorkel. ‘“‘Material Culture of the 


Iglulik Eskimo.” Report of the Fifth Thule 
Expedition, 1921-24. Vol. 6, No. 1, Copen- 
hagen, 1928. 

2Boas, Franz. “The Central Eskimo.” Sixth 


Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
1884-85. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1888. Pp. 401-669. 

8Murdock, John. ““Ethnological Results of the 
Point Barrow Expedition.” Ninth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Enthnology, 1887- 
88. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1892. Pp. 5-441. 
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Morton Teicher is a man of 
many interests and activities: he is 
an assistant professor on the staff 
of the Toronto School of Social 
Work, a clinical teacher in the 
Department of Psychiatry of the 
University of Toronto, and chief 
psychiatric social worker at the 
Toronto Psychiatric Hospital. In 
addition to all this, he has lately 
been doing intensive work in 
anthropology and some of his ob- 
servations are described in_ this 
article. 





describe briefly the setting in which 
adoption occurs so commonly; second, 
to give the data I collected: and, 
finally, to venture some explanations. 


Whatever one wishes to study or 
understand about the Eskimos, the 
starting point must be the ever-present 
concern with keeping warm and get- 
ting food. Needless to say, central 
heating and super-markets are not 
found on Southamption Island, nor, 
indeed, in any other part of the 
Arctic. Hunting, trapping and some 
fishing are the primary activities in 
the Eskimo’s constant fight against 
cold and hunger. 


Because of the scarcity of game and 
its scattered locations, there is a low 
density of population. On Southamp- 
ton Island, with its eighteen thousand 
square miles of area, there is one 
Eskimo for every seventy-five square 
miles. This is a relativ ely dense pop- 
ulation since there are parts of the 
Arctic with only one Eskimo for 
every 150 square miles. The inhabited 
part of the Island is flat, and, during 
most of the year, it is covered with 
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snow. The ground is permanently 
frozen from one to twenty feet beneath 
the surface. There is practically no 
vegetation but mosses except in the 
two summer months when some 
grasses, flowers and berries appear. 
Wild life on the Island and in the 
surrounding waters includes polar 
bear, walrus, seal, white whale, Arctic 
char, white fox, and lemmings. 


Food Supplies 

The lack of flora means that there 
are practically no vegetables in the 
diet of the Eskimo. In earlier times, 
the contents of the caribou stomach 
which included some mosses were 
eaten and thus provided some vege- 
table matter. However, the decima- 
tion of caribou herds on the Island 
has practically eliminated this source. 
With the exception of flour, sugar, 
tea, and most recently Pablum and 
powdered milk, which are obtained at 
the trading post, the people are wholly 
dependent on the wild life for their 
food supply. 


Occupation 

Hunting animals for food and skins 
and trapping foxes to trade at the 
Hudson’s Bay Company store are the 
major activities of the Eskimo male. 
In these undertakings, he is dependent 
on his dogs to pull the long Eskimo 
sled. This is the only means of trans- 
portation except for the very limited 
time when boats can be used. 

In addition to the housewifely tasks 
of cooking and child care, the women 
are constantly busy making and re- 
pairing clothing. Seal skin which is 
used for many articles of apparel 
needs constantly to be softened and 
this is accomplished by chewing, 
never-ending task. 

Religion 

Although most of the Eskimos on 
the Island have been nominally con- 
verted to Christianity, they retain 
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Eskimo woman chewing her husband’s 
boots of sealskin to make them 
pliable. 


many of their aboriginal religious con- 
cepts. In earlier times, they used magic 
to protect themselves from harm and 
to augment their prowess. An impres- 
sive number of amulets, rites and spells 
existed for these purposes. Following 
white contact, with its resulting social 
upheaval, magic was gradually re- 
placed by witchcraft in which the 
psychic powers of the witch were 
used to bring misfortune to an enemy, 
thus rendering obsolete the magician’s 


tools. Witchcraft and its inevitable 
accompaniment, witch-fear, devel- 
oped as_ the people experienced 


anxiety in the face of widespread 
social changs. 


Disease 

While disease is generally attributed 
to the psychic influence of an enemy 
or to evil spirits or to taboo-violation, 
the Eskimos have incorporated newer 
knowledge of bacterial agents into 
their notions in a consistent manner. 
That is, the Eskimos understand that 
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bacteria cause disease but they believe 
that one person becomes ill and 
and another remains well because 
someone is influencing the ill person, 
making him prey to the bacteria. 

The mortality rate is very high, 
with three times as many deaths 
occurring begpre the age of 20 as 
compared with the general Canadian 
average. Tuberculosis, influenza, 
pneumonia and accidents are the chief 
causes of death. There have also 
been epidemics of diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, and poliomyelitis taking a heavy 
toll. It is generally accepted that 
many of the diseases which are now 
widespread were brought into the 
Arctic through white contact. 


Changing Customs 

Also attributable to white contact 
is the shift from a semi-nomadic 
existence to the comparatively seden- 
tary way of life followed by many 
of the Eskimos. The rapid social 
changes accompanying white contact 
have been reflected in the curtailment 
of the practice of exchanging wives. 
In addition, at the time of my visit, 
there was only one instance of a man 
having two wives. Female infanticide 
has also diminished considerably as 
can be seen in the sex distribution of 
the population. Over the age of 16, 
the men outnumber the women by 
twelve. Under the age of 16, the girls 
outnumber the boys by fourteen. 


Population on Southampton 
Island 

The total population has increased 
slowly during the last five years from 
223 to 236 with the increase being 
wholly accounted for by the larger 
number of girls under 16. 

The population of the Island in the 
winter of 1951-52 included 236 Es- 
kimos and 20 whites. Twelve of the 
whites operated a meteorological sta- 
tion, constituting a more or less self- 
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contained community, having very 
little contact with the Eskimos. The 
remaining whites included the Catholic 
missionary, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany trader, his family, his clerk, the 
welfare teacher, his wife, who is the 
Island nurse, and their child. They 
live at a place on the Island called 
Coral Harbour, where about half the 
Eskimo population also have their 
homes. The remaining Eskimos are 
scattered in small camps throughout 
the Island. They come to Coral Har- 
bour at Christmas and at rare intervals 
throughout the year to trade their fox 
skins. 

The Eskimos living at Coral Har- 
bour reside in small, crowded shacks 
built of wood left on the Island by an 
American Army unit which operated 
a base there during World War II. 
The other Eskimos live in snow 
houses, some of which are strength- 
ened by whatever lumber the Eskimos 
have managed to obtain. In the sum- 
mer, the people live in tents. 


Attitudes to Property 


The Eskimos do not have a highly 
developed sense of personal property. 
Food, particularly, is shared by all, 
especially in times of stress. Posses- 
sions generally are held communally, 

é ‘though there is certainly the notion 
of individual ownership. The absence 
of any extreme institution of private 
property extends, in some measure, to 
children. Over-possessiveness could 
not be said to characterize the rela- 
tionship of parents to children. 


Attitudes to Children 


Children generally are treated with 
great tolerance and forbearance, judg- 
ing by the standards of our society. 
There is almost no scolding or repri- 
manding for fear of driving away the 
ancestor spirit which, together with 
the name, has taken abode in the 
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child. Corporal punishment is practic- 
ally never used. One woman who was 
an exception to this rule developed a 
swollen arm which was considered to 
be retribution for her actions. 

Weaning does not occur until the 
age of three or four years, and nurs- 
ing is done casually and frequently. In 
a crowded church service, and in 
other circumstances as well, it is quite 
common to see women silence their 
babies by giving them the breast. 

Babies are carried around by the 
mother or an older sister in the back 
of the parka and are taken every- 
where. The older children come and 
go with great independence. They are 
consulted in any family decision and, 
for all intents and purposes, are treated 
as adults. They are actually regarded 
as reincarnated beings and are there- 
fore treated with the respect due to 
the dead individual reincarnated in 
the child. 


Adoption Customs 

This regard for children is well 
demonstrated in the actual process of 
adopting a new-born child. The 
arrangements all having been made 
beforehand, the adoptive parents 
come to the house in which the baby 
is being born or in which it has just 
been born. They bring some object 
in exchange for the baby. Metal 
tools, rifles and accordions are fav- 
orite offerings. The new-born infant 
then has its foot placed on the object 
so that it too gives its “stamp of 
approval” to the transaction. Follow- 
ing this, the infant is placed in the 
back of the adoptive mother’s parka 
and taken away. 

In the adoptive home, the infant is 
fed by the adoptive mother who 
chews some meat and passes it from 
her mouth to that of the infant. This 
diet is now supplemented by pow- 
dered milk and Pablum purchased 
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from the Hudson’s Bay store with 
family allowance money. The “form- 
ula” is prepared under what we would 
consider most unhygienic conditions. 


If the infant survives, it is accepted 
as a full member of the family. The 
child knows from the very first that 
it is an adopted child. No problem 
exists as to whether or not a child 
shall be told of its status since the 
child is always referred to as “adopted 
son” or “adopted daughter” rather 
than as “son” or “daughter”. This is 
accomplished linguistically by adding 
the suffix “shunk” to the usual kinship 
term. 


The adopted child has the same 
rights, duties and privileges as the’ 
natural child. Incest taboos apply to 
brothers and _ sisters regardless of 
whether they are related biologically 
or through adoption. The adopted 
child has full rights of inheritance. In 
fact, an older adopted son has pre- 
ference in inheritance over a younger 
biological son. 


As the child grows up, his status as 
an adopted child seems to have little 
effect on his personality development. 
His treatment is the same as that of 
a natural child. He knows his own 
parents and may or may not have 
anything to do ‘with them. He cer- 
tainly bears them no resentment for 
having given him out for adoption. 
One young man I know, who had 
been adopted as an infant, often helped 
his natural father in constructing 
sleds, preparing them for journeys, 
and in other ways as well. Similarly, 
the natural parents may or may not 
continue some interest in their own 
children. In several instances, the 
natural parents took children back 
following the death of the adoptive 
mother. 


One story is told of a lad adopted at 
the age of 15 by an old man. He 
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worked hard for the old man, so 
much so that his own father came to 
reclaim him, saying to the adoptive 
father, “I gave you a son, not a slave.” 
On the other hand, in at least one 
instance, the natural parents refused 
to take an infant back although the 
adoptive parents wished to return it. 
In this case, the infant had become ill 
and its illness was attributed to the 
fact that the adoptive mother could 
not nurse the infant. The baby died 
a few days after being taken for 
adoption. 


Incidence of Adoption 

In the winter of 1951-52, there were 
236 individuals on the Island, 54 of 
whom had been adopted. Thirty of 
the 54 were males and 20 were females, 
suggesting that boys may be slightly 
favored as adoptive children. The 
frequency of adoption is shown in 
the table. 


MALES 








Geer | Under ae 

| 16 | 16 | Total | 
Population......... | 64 | 52 | 116 
Number Adopted... 13 | 17 | 30 | 
a mince’ 33% — 


Out of a total of 56 ei units, 48 
had one or more children. The eight 
childless family units included three 
recently married couples, two widow- 
ers, One man and one woman whose 
spouses were away in the tuberculosis 
sanatorium, and one couple in which 
the woman was said to be sterile. 

Of the 48 families with children, 
21 or about half, had adopted children. 
In many of these 21 families there 
were their own children as well as 
adopted children, with 7 families hav- 
ing adopted children only. From this, 
it seems reasonable to infer that in- 
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ability to conceive is not the primary 
reason for adoption. 
Why So Much Adoption 

The reasons which were given 
varied a good deal. The most fre- 
quently repeated explanation for the 
adoption of a child was the death of 
its parents. An explanation similarly 
related to the need of the children for 
care by adults was that the natural 
parents had too many children of 
their own. This same order of expla- 
nation included the father’s inability 
to provide for the children or the 
mother’s inability to perform the 
household tasks. In several instances, 
children were adopted by their grand- 
parents who were considered more 
capable of caring properly for them 
than their own parents. 

The clearing of indebtedness was 
frequently used to explain adoption. 
In one instance, a man felt indebted 


FEM. ALES TOTAL 
| Over | U inder| | | Over ‘I Inder! J 
16 16 Total | 16 16 | Total 
54 | 66 | 120 ' 118 | 118 | 236 
12 | 12 | 24 | 25 | 29 | 54 
18%) 20% 21%) 25% 


to an dinate woman who had nursed 
him when he was ill. Accordingly, 
when his first child was born, he gave 
the child to the woman. In another 
case, a man felt indebted to his adop- 
tive parents who had taken him as 
an infant and cared well for him. To 
repay them, he let them adopt his first 
born child. In several instances, a 
family that had only male children 
adopted a girl and a family with all 
female children adopted a boy. One 
woman who lost an infant in child- 
birth was given a child for adoption 
to replace the dead baby. 
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The list of reasons put forward 
certainly do not suggest any uniform, 
single explanation for adoption. As 
to the underlying, unstated motiva- 
tions for adoption, at least one seems 
to be the universal desire among the 
Eskimos for children. 

This desire, in turn, probably has 
two explanations. On the practical 
level, children provide some measure 
of protection against the day when 
old age will deprive the male of his 
hunting ability and the female of her 
capacity to perform the household 
tasks. On the religious level, at one 
time, it was important to have child- 
ren so that following death, the neces- 
sary rites would be performed, thus 
avoiding destitution in the future life. 


Persistence of Adoption Practices 


Whatever the explanations for 
adoption, it is noteworthy that this 
practice is so deeply imbedded among 
the Eskimos as to be remarkably 
resistive in the face of white contact. 
Even the introduction of family 
allowances has as yet had no marked 
effect on the frequency of adoption. 


The desirability of children is cer- 
tainly enhanced as a result of family 
allowances, as evidenced by the fact 
that, in 1951, the total cash income of 
the Eskimos on the Island was about 
$5,000 from trading fox skins and 
about $6,000 from family allowances. 

However, this applies equally to 
both prospective adoptive parents and 
to natural parents. Consequently, at the 
moment, the forces which impel 
people to seek children or to give 
them up for adoption seem to balance 
each other. There is some feeling on 
the Island that, in time, family 
allowances will bring about a diminu- 
tion in adoption but, as yet, this does 
not seem to have been achieved. 

Whether or not this is a goal to be 
sought remains questionable. It is true 
that adoption at birth probably in- 
creases the risk of infant mortality. On 
the other hand, adoption as a way of 
meeting the needs of children whose 
parents are dead or unable to look 
after them seems to be a perfectly 
adequate solution of this child welfare 
problem. 


QUALIFIED CASEWORKER REQUIRED 


In private family agency. Excellent supervision, good 


working conditions, satisfactory case load. 


Apply to: 


Executive Director, 


Catholic Family Service, 


18 Rideau Street, Ottawa, Ont. 
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ABOUT 


Bert Beaumont, — until 
recently Director of Child 
Welfare for Ontario, is now 
executive secretary of the Brantford 
Community Chest and Council of 
Social Agencies. 

Fred Promoli has succeeded Ian 
Johnston as Executive Director of the 
Family Service Bureau, Windsor, 
Ontario. Mr. Promoli came to this 
job from the service of the Manitoba 
Public Welfare Department where he 
was in charge of the Dauphin office. 
Ian Johnston is now deputy judge 
of the new Windsor, Ontario, Family 
Court. 

Margaret Godfrey, formerly ex- 
ecutive director of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Cumberland County, 
Amherst, Nova Scotia, has been 
appointed executive director of the 
Children’s Aid Society of Colchester 
County, Truro. 


Harold Crowell, recently graduated 
from the Maritime School of Social 
Work, has become executive director 
of the Children’s Aid ee of Hants 
County, Windsor, N.S. 

Clifford Jones, a member of the 
staff of the Children’s Aid Society of 
Cumberland County, Amherst, Nova 
Scotia, has been appointed executive 
director of that Society. 


Henry Stegmayer became cam- 
paign secretary and assistant to the 
director of the Welfare Federation of 
Montreal on June first, succeeding 


Walter L. Kelsey who became exec- 
utive director of London, Ontario, 
Community Chest and Planning Coun- 
cil. 
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PEOPLE 


R. E. G. Davis, executive 
director of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, is going to 
Europe at the end of June to attend 
the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Conference 
of Social Work in Brussels and to 
carry out some study of medical care 
schemes, housing and other social 
measures in England and the Scandin- 
avian countries. 


Dr. J. J. Tompkins, the priest who 
started the famous Antigonish co- 
operative movement more than thirty 
years ago, died in April at the age of 
eighty -two. 

W. H. Bury, formerly superinten- 
dent of the York County Children’s 
Aid Society, became Ontario Director 
of Child Welfare on June 1, and was 
succeeded at the York County agency 
by Clare Vennels. 


Dr. Joseph Laycock became execu- 
tive secretary of the Welfare Council 
of Ottawa on June first. John Yerger, 
who has been chief executive officer 
of both Chest and Council, became 
full-time director of the Ottawa 
Community Chest. A close working 
relationship between the two organ- 
izations is assured by common mem- 
bership of executive and lay officers 
on both boards. 


Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, whose 
death on April 13 was announced in 
the May issue, had been professor of 
social philosophy at the New York 
School of Social Work from 1924 
until his retirement in the summer of 
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1950. In May 1952 he succeeded Lester 
B. Granger as president of the 
National Conference of Social Work. 
Dr.. Lindeman was author of The 
Conmunity, Social Discovery, The 
Meaning of Adult Education, Urban 
Sociology, Social Education, several 
other books and hundreds of period- 
ical articles. “Lindeman Friendship 
Groups” are being formed in many 
cities to obtain funds to finance a 
permanent professorial chair to be 
known by his name, in the New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia 
University. 


Joseph Kage has been appointed 
National Executive Director of the 
Jewish Immigrant Aid Society of 
Canada. 


Helen Parsons has been appointed 
supervisor of the social service divi- 
sion for DVA in Toronto, filling the 
position which was vacated by 
Norman Knight when he moved to 
Ottawa to become director of social 
services for DVA. 


Dr. T. Rudd and Dr. C. T. 
Andrews, specialists in the care of 
the aged, arrived in Canada on May 
13 from England to spend some weeks 
in conferences with social workers, 
doctors, and others concerned with 
this subject. 


Ray E. Fairbairn has been ap- 


pointed general secretary of the 
YMCA of Greater Vancouver. 
Ada Greenhill, who has _ been 


assistant professor of social casework 
at the School of Social Welfare, St. 
Patrick’s College, Ottawa, for the past 
three years, is leaving this post to 
become administrative supervisor of 
the Catholic Family Service, Ottawa, 
on September first. She will continue 
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to be associated with the School both 
as part-time teaching member of the 
faculty and instructor in field practice. 


Mordecai Kessler of New York, 
formerly executive director of the 
YM-YWHA of Montreal, has been 
named by the Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress as director of the national service 
program in organization, youth work, 
adult education and leisure time pro- 
gramming. His headquarters will be 
at the national office of the Congress 
in Montreal. 


Margaret Dick, executive secretary 
of the Family Service Bureau, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, retired at the end 
of April after seven and half years of 
service with the Bureau. She _ has 
moved to Vancouver to live. Her suc- 
cessor is Isabel Lothian, who has 
been for the past few months senior 
case worker with this agency. 


Ruth Doern, head of the first unit 
of Canadian Red Cross welfare teams 
to go to Japan, has returned to Canada. 
She was on loan to the Canadian Red 
Cross from the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs to establish the welfare 
team in the Far East. She is now back 
on the job as supervisor of Social 
Service Division, DVA, Winnipeg. 

Nettie Proven of Victoria, and her 
sister Anna of Vancouver, repre- 
sented the Canadian Welfare Council 
at the Coronation on June 2. Miss 
Nettie has been a supervisor in the 
BC Child Welfare Division since 
1950, and will proceed to her master’s 
degree in social work at UBC this 
fall. Miss Anna, a high school teacher 
and an accomplished musician, is 
studying at the Sorbonne this sum- 
mer. 
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DIOCESAN SOCIAL SERVICE 


By MARIE HAMEL 
Canadian Welfare Council 


IFTEEN years ago, in Three 

Rivers, an agency was started 

which was to be used as a 
pattern in Quebec for agencies which 
particularly meet the needs of areas 
which are less populated, and which 
from the point of view of social 
economy are semi-rural and semi- 
urban. 

During a paper he gave at an insti- 
tute, organized under the auspices of 
the French Commission of the Can- 
adian Welfare Council, at Sherbrooke 
last December Monsignor Bourgeois 
sketched the history of his agency. 
The agency first bore the name of 
“Le Placement de l’Orphelin”, and 
was “charged by the diocesan author- 
ity with the responsibility of coordin- 
ating child protection services, of 
arranging for the placement of illegit- 
imate children and _ orphans, of 
assisting in the rehabilitation of un- 
married mothers, and finally of 
establishing agencies considered neces- 
sary to the progress of social welfare 
in the diocese of Three Rivers”. 


This agency began by placing 
children in institutions and in foster 
homes and placing them for adop- 
tion, and added little by little a 
family service, a mental hygiene 
clinic, and a research service. Re- 
cently a prisoners’ and immigrants’ 
aid service were added. 


Today the agency bears the name 
“Centre de Service Social du Diocése 
des Trois Riviéres”, after having had 
the name “Assistance a l’Enfant Sans 
Soutien”. To avoid too much central- 
ization, branch offices have been set 
up at strategic points in the diocese, 
permitting people in need to receive 
quick and effective help. After having 
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envisaged only services to children, 
the Three Rivers agency was to en- 
large its scope to the point of serving 
as a treatment and referral centre for 
the greater number of cases which 
come to its attention. In a medium- 
sized place, a multiplicity of special 
services is not always advisable: to 
gather different skills under the same 
roof seems to serve the needs of such 
regions much better. 


Here is an obvious example: it 
would be unrealistic, in a city of 
thirty or forty thousand inhabitants, 
to establish under a separate adminis- 
tration a prisoners’ service, if there 
already existed in the same place a 
family bureau with the services of a 
social worker who understood and 
was able to deal with the problems of 
the prisoner or the ex-prisoner and his 
family. 

This formula of diocesan organiza- 
tion has its origin in the traditional 
structure of the Catholic Church, the 
diocese. ““The Catholic Church’’, said 
Mgr. Bourgeois, “has busied itself for 
centuries with solving social prob- 
lems”. The Bishop, then, is “the 
guiding spirit of diocesan social ser- 
vice .. . (he) performs a function of 
guidance, of thought, and of super- 
vision, toward the end of conducting 
diocesan service firmly on the road 
of charity and truth... ” 


But in any Catholic environment, 
the parish plays an important part and 
the director of charities of Three 
Rivers makes the pertinent comment: 
“In diocesan social work, the pastor 
of each parish plays an active role 

. (he) is much more than a person 
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who refers problem cases; many times 
he has to act as a social worker at the 
point of intake, looking into the 
difficulties and the resources of the 
client, his possibilities for adjustment 


” 


At the civil level, the diocesan social 
service is incorporated under the 
Companies Act of Quebec and it 
requires a board whose composition 
may vary from one diocese to another, 
although it provides always for the 
presence of a priest delegated by the 
bishop of the diocese. The structure 
of a particular diocesan service is in- 
fluenced by the needs of the com- 
munity since “in one diocese”, stated 
Mgr. Bourgeois, “adoption will be the 
major activity of social service; in 
another, services of institutions will 
have more emphasis; while elsewhere 
a system of foster homes or assistance 
in the home will predominate”. 


Diocesan social work because of the 
multiplicity and diversity of its func- 
tions requires many kinds of skills: 
priest, doctor, social worker, psychol- 
ogist, nurse, all form part of the pro- 
fessional team. It goes without saying 
that the Catholic philosophy is the 
foundation of the diocesan social ser- 
vice. Mgr. Bourgeois expressed this 
thought thus: “Social work, of which 
man is the primary object, must aspire 
to bring man into harmony with his 
ultimate destiny, and not simply pre- 
pare him to lead a life which is dis- 
ciplined, socially acceptable and per- 
sonally satisfying”. To put the spirit- 
ual aims of social work in their 
proper place is not to exclude the use 
of scientific techniques, and on this 
point Mgr. Bourgeois commented: 
“Every time it is possible and desir- 
able, the heads of these agencies try 
to make use of techniques which are 
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tried and proven both in administra- 
tion and in social service, in order 
that diocesan social work may give 
help to the people it serves”. 


Diocesan social service is already 
rich in accomplishments, for it has 
made an appearance in some ten 
dioceses: several priests, who will be 
called upon to direct it, are now 
training for professional social work. 
Mgr. Bourgeois emphasized that al- 
though the technique of social case- 
work is commonly used in diocesan 
agencies, there are many obstacles 
which prevent using it to its maximum 
effectiveness: “lack of personnel, 
heavy case loads, insufficient financial 
resources’. 


It may be possible to make up for 
the lack of personnel as the schools 
of social work train greater numbers 
of social workers. In the long run, 
the progress of these diocesan social 
services may be an incentive for 
schools to choose, among their candi- 
dates, people who wish to devote 
themselves to service in semi-rural and 
semi-urban settings. Social casework, 
a technique of American inspiration, 
is being adapted to French speaking 
Canada just as it is undergoing a sift- 
ing process among social workers in 
France. The whole method of com- 
munity organization in French speak- 
ing Canada must similarly be recon- 
sidered in the light of its particular 
needs. We can foresee even now that 
diocesan centres of social service will 
serve as planning agencies for social 
welfare organizations in their regions. 


To conclude with Mgr. Bourgeois: 
“Let us constantly improve this 
pattern which, perhaps to-morrow, 
will be the justification for all our 
hopes for social work in Quebec”. 
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The Group Home, An Innovation 
In Child Placement, by Florence 
M. Fisher. The Child Welfare 
League of America, Inc., New York, 
1952. 53 pp. Price $1.00. 


The Group Home tells of a new 
venture in child placement. In a con- 
densed booklet, Miss Fisher takes a 
quick look at this type of home de- 
veloped by the Riverdale Children’s 
Association. Born somewhat out of 
necessity, when this child caring 
agency needed to re-place a large 
number of their children because of 
the closing of their institution, it 
soon emerged as a service filling a 
very specific gap in the care of 
children. 


“The Group Home”, says Miss 
Fisher, “is a private home in the com- 
munity for a group of not more than 
six adolescent children under 16 years 
of age. The children placed in Group 
Homes are those with severe diff- 
culties, whether acted out or intern- 
alized, who do not need institutional- 
ization but cannot use the normal 
foster home placement. The group 
parents either own or rent their home, 
and should have sufficient income to 
be free from economic pressures and 
not regard the children solely as a 
source of financial gain. The group 
may be smaller than six, but should 
not be larger because pressures then 
become too great. Children younger 
than 11 or 12 are not placed in Group 
Homes; they are considered still 
pliable enough to take on a normal 
foster home.” 


The Group Home has many fea- 
tures of a regular foster home, and in 
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fact differs from it more in the degree 
of requirements and of the services 
expected than in their quality. For 
instance, the group parents should be 
freer than any other foster parents of 
an emotional need for affection or 
possession of a child. They should 
present extra personal qualifications, 
in their ability to work on a budget, 
in their initiative and strength to deal 
with the frequent upheavals of a 
group of more demanding and diffi- 
cult children or to settle the difficulties 
arising from community criticism 
and pressures. They should be able to 
adjust to a slower development of a 
relationship between themselves and 
a child, without feeling exasperated 
or needing to exert frightening de- 
mands for affection. 


Living in a group is another feature 
that gives this form of placement its 
special character. However, a Group 
Home should not remain at the stage 
of providing group living, but should 
aim towards developing affectional 
ties and identifications approximating 
those of a real family group; but this 
will take place more slowly and only 
at the rhythm each child can absorb 
it. 

Miss Fisher lists certain criteria for 
the selection of children for this type 
of home, and discusses the prepara- 
tion of the child for placement. The 
children to benefit from this plan are: 
those whose previous experience of 
institutionalization made adjustment 
in a foster home difficult; or whose 
needs made group living essential; or 
children with a history of frequent 
re-placements in foster homes; or 
children with personality disorders or 
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primary behaviour disorders; some 
types of neurotic children; children 
with moderately low intelligence; 
possibly incipient schizophrenic child- 
ren with mild symptoms, but no 


psychopathic children. 


One chapter is centered around the 
selection of group home parents, and 
the following one with the prepar- 
ation for their task. In another section, 
Miss Fisher deals with the use of 
professional services and the working 
together of the group home parents, 
the caseworker and the psychiatrist. 
Finally, she briefly suggests some of 
the problems of management that such 
a program entails. 


What we may regret in reading 
this booklet is that it is too concise; 
it provides us only with a glimpse of 
what seems a very commendable 
experience and leaves us with in- 
numerable questions about the actual 
working out of the plan and its 
possible use by other child care 
agencies. More complete case histories 
of children actually placed in group 
homes might have illustrated more 
clearly the respective roles and con- 
tribution made by the various parts 
of the program towards the solution 
of these children’s conflicts. 


It is comforting indeed to read 
about this experience of the Riverdale 
Children’s Association. Child care 
workers can all recall the heartbreaks 
caused by adolescent children who 
have so little strength that they can- 
not find a place for themselves in this 
world. Any steps taken to build up 
these children and to attach them to 
some group where they belong is 
constructive as one means of prevent- 
ing social ills and of helping individ- 
uals to fulfil a useful role in society. 

Monique TROTTIER. 
Catholic Children’s Aid Society, 
Toronto. 
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Our Children Today: A Guide to 
Their Needs from Infancy through 
Adolescence. Edited by Sidonie 
Matsner Gruenberg and the Staff of 
the Child Study Association of 
America. Viking Press, New York, 
1952. (Toronto: Macmillan). 366 
pp. Price $4.95. 


There was a time when parents 
raised their children by The Book. 
Parents today still use a book but it’s 
not quite the same one. Modern 
parents, in fact, suffer from mental 
heartburn trying to decide which is 
“the book” to use with so many to 
choose from. Well, here is another. 


It would hardly be fair or possible 
in so brief a review to do more than 
make some general observations. The 
first is that it is a first-rate book, the 
kind that parents can appreciate. 
With one or two exceptions (one in 
particular), the writing is plain and 
unacademic. The approach is straight- 
forward and undogmatic. The con- 
tributors have a sense of humility 
about themselves, and a respect for 
and understanding of parents and the 
kind of job they have to do in a 
world without very many stable 
values. 


There are, all told, 28 chapters 
divided into six main headings: Our 
Children Today; The Early Years; 
The Meaning of Discipline; Growing 
Up; Changing Goals of Education; 
and The Impact of Our World. 
Taken as a whole it is a veritable 
cyclopedia about children, the kind of 
book that parents can go back to 
again and again. There are useful dis- 
cussions, for example, on heredity 
and environment, the values and 
shortcomings of nursery schools, 
discipline, adolescence, the IQ, the 
impact of modern methods of com- 
munication. These are only random 
examples, not some singled out be- 
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cause of special merit. Every chapter 
is a valuable contribution in itself. 


Considering the fact that the various 
contributions were not written to 
order for this book—they are as much 
as 10 or 12 years apart—the book is 
a masterpiece of editing. Mrs. Gruen- 
berg and her colleagues deserve every 
commendation for this excellent job 
of compilation. Although I was de- 
termined not to single out any one 
author, I must none the less mention 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s charmingly 
written and sensible introduction. 

The value of the book is enhanced 
by a reading list, also broken down 
by subjects, together with a list of 
pamphlet sources. There is also an 
index. 

A. ANDRAS. 
Ottawa. 


The Best Years of Your Life, by 
Marie Beynon Ray. Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, (Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart). 1952. 290 
pp. Price $4.75. 


Attention all sixty-year olds! Statis- 
ticians and geriatricians are throwing 
twenty extra years of living at you 
with no advance notice. The prob- 
abilities are that you will not be 
adjusted to the new order of things. 
Considering the growth of social 
welfare as an occupational field within 
the past fifty years, a mounting 
number of retirements would now 
seem due—or overdue. 


According to the author of The 
Best Years of Your Life, it behooves 
most of us, in whatever occupation, 
to lose no time in preparing a blue- 
print for our retirement, and in case 
we have not given it any thought 
before, here is a wealth of ideas and 
suggestions to work on, but it would 
seem that we should really have begun 
in our childhood or early youth. 


dt 


The author of this book is defin- 
itely writing for popular consumption, 
and since geriatrics and gerontology 
are becoming familiar household 
words, the book may be called timely 
in more than one sense! Marie Beynon 
Ray packs information, both general 
and particular—more especially bio- 
graphical—into 290 pages of enter- 
taining reading matter. An amazing 
number of human interest stories and 
anecdotes are used throughout for 
illustrative material, from Michel- 
angelo to your favourite Hollywood 
star. The writer’s style is breezy, 
there are touches of real humour, very 
rarely a bit of philosophy, and just a 
pinch of vulgarity to date the book. 


In the first instance the author has 
assembled for us what the scientists 
and statisticians have to say on the 
subject of the lengthened life-span. 
We are reminded that an extraordin- 
ary thing happened in the beginning 
of the twentieth century. Life expect- 
ancy jumped twenty years within a 
period of fifty years, as “much as it had 
increased in. the preceding twenty 
centuries. Moreover since man now 
averages 68 years of life instead of 48 
years he should actually have a life 
expectancy of 150 years, i.e. six or 
seven times his age at maturity, just as 
any animal. We have to look forward 
to the time when the ravages of 
disease and senility are further over- 
come. Already man is living four 
times as long as when he first appeared 
on earth. 

Then the author develops her main 
idea, that there is added now to the 
four life periods, childhood, youth, 
maturity and old age, a fifth period 
of “later maturity” which comes in 
somewhere after maturity and pre- 
ceding old age into which it pre- 
sumably merges. Life, we learn, can 
be fairly well arranged mechanically 
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so as to take full advantage of this 
fact, and around about sixty or so 
we should be prepared to launch out 
on a career—“the opportunity to do 
whatever one wants to do’—backed 
by wisdom, experience, time and 
money. 

The stand is well supported that 
“old age in itself is no bar to learning 
although the attitudes of old age may 
be”. Authorities are also quoted to 
show that there is no connection be- 
tween ability and age, although youth 
is granted “the edge” on memory and 
speed of reaction. 

In spite of its wide gaps in social 
theory, the book has much value for 
readers especially interested in adult 
education. The two chapters, “FE duca- 
tion is for Adults”, and “Educating 
the Half-Educated”, are both stim- 
ulating and informative. The latter 
half of the book is only incidentally 
concerned with “those added twenty 
years”, and “later maturity”. 


A series of possible avocations for 
young and old alike are presented, 
and ordinary mortals are most cor- 
dially invited to be painters, writers, 
musicians, photographers, craftsmen, 
collectors, public speakers and lingu- 
ists. A separate chapter is devoted to 
each with innumerable thumb-nail 
sketches of people known and un- 
known who have “done it”, and a 
description of the institutions, aca- 
demic and non-academic, in the 
USA where the goods are delivered 
in response to the big demand. 


An Appendix of ten pages is val- 
uable for reference, and lists seventy 
or more organizations, institutions, 
schools, and services in the USA 
which were specifically mentioned in 
the text. The reader is also directed 
for further information on similar 
services to local Councils on Adult 
Education and the Handbook of 
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Adult Education in the United States, 
published by the Institute of Adult 
Education at Columbia University. 


Whether the best years of our life 
are those of “later maturity” or not, 
and whether or not we retire accord- 
ing to a blue-print, the book under 
review is at least a cheerful and con- 
vincing reminder that “the world is 
full of a number of things” and we 
might nearly all be as happy as kings. 

Jane WispoM. 
Egerton, N.S. 


Community Welfare Organization, 
by Herbert Hewitt Stroup. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1952. 612 
pp. Price $6.00. 


With Bradley Buell’s stimulating 
and critical description of the “what” 
of planning currently being digested 
by workers in the field (Community 
Planning for Human Services), we 
have in Herbert Stroup’s text a useful 
addition to the literature of the “why” 
and “how” of community organiza- 
tion. Community W elfare Organiza- 
tion is a scholarly work which brings 
together a well ‘organized review of 
the authentic literature and front-line 
thinking of the field plus a most 
helpful adaptation of current social 
science concepts. Although the author 
is not a professional practitioner, he 
is particularly well qualified by his 
sociological and anthropological back- 
ground, complemented by a rich 
experience on social agency boards 
and through study of community 
organization in social welfare. 

The book consists of three parts, 
and appendices containing sample 
community welfare council and com- 
munity chest constitutions and by- 
laws, and a listing of selected sound 
films related to community welfare 
organization. Each part is “previewed” 
in a page or two outlining the aim of 
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the author and the contents. Each of 
the fifteen chapters is concluded with 
a brief digest and a bibliography in- 
cluding a one-sentence description of 
each reference listed. The references 
are thorough and current and there 
are helpful and well-chosen reproduc- 
tions of graphs and charts throughout. 


Part one describes the community 
setting in which welfare organizations 
operate and in which the community 
organization process is practised. The 
generic aspects of the community and 
different types of communities are 
described. 


There is an excellent statement of 
the philosophy of the community 
welfare worker: “A proper balance 
between idealism and empiricism is 
required . ” There are clear and 
lucid dubbnitions of the goals, motives 
and processes of social work, with 
well-annotated references. In addition 
to the case work, group work and 
community organization processes, 
Stroup discusses three auxiliary pro- 
cesses: research, administration and 
social action. 


Readers will enjoy especially the 
author’s clear and simple answers to 
difficult questions. For example, how 
often one struggles with this obvious 
question: “What is social work?” 
Stroup gives a large part of the answer 
in a dozen words: “Social work exists 
to maximize the well-being of citizens 
of the community”. 

Part two describes the structure of 
community welfare organization in 
chapters on local, state, regional, 
national and international agencies. 
The classifications attempted and 
organization charts are helpful. How- 
ever, the literature on this aspect of 
community organization is relatively 
well developed and this part of the 
book is probably less significant than 
the others. 
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In part three the author has devel- 
oped a chapter on each of six major 
processes or functions in community 
organization: coordination; financing; 
public relations; appraising needs and 
resources; planning; and initiation of 
welfare services. 


This is the “meat” of the book and 
the chapters on appraising needs and 
on planning merit serious study by 
students and practitioners. That is 
not to say that the entire book doesn’t 
warrant serious study. It is a sound 
text book for class-room and for 
reference, and meets a serious need 
for well-organized teaching material 
and for development of a more ade- 
quate body of knowledge on the 
processes of community organization, 
which are considerably less developed 
than case work and group work pro- 
cesses. Stroup has drawn together the 
threads of knowledge on process and 
made a clear distinction between 
underlying assumptions which are 
based on value judgments and those 
which are subject to research and 
experimentation. 


The scope and limitations of social 
work research are aired. The goals of 
social work research, and their rela- 
tion to plans for evaluation of facts 
and programs of action, are discussed 
in a helpful manner. There is an 
excellent discussion on the nature and 
determination of community needs 
and the evaluation of resources. The 
subjective nature of need is described 
in terms of universal human rights 
and standards of living deemed basic 
to human well-being. The planning 
process is analyzed and there is an 
excellent quotation from Leonard 
Mayo on planning goals. 

Stroup defines coordination as 
“associational relationships . . . directed 
towards the cooperative fulfilment of 
social welfare goals”. He suggests an 
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absence of general philosophy on co- 
ordination, indicating that coordina- 
tion is based on sentiment and cultural 
requirements rather than _ reason. 
However, he cites numerous examples 
of its practical values and importance, 
particularly in respect to giving max- 
imum benefits to the community in 
return for its welfare investment. 


The chapter on public relations 
should be particularly useful to board 
members, and it also gives sound ad- 
vice to professionals on the use of 
professional language. This chapter 
contains a useful checklist for dis- 
cussion leaders. 


The final chapter suggests sound 
steps to be taken in the organization 
of a new agency and modification or 
dissolution of an old one. The nature 
and content of social action are 
analyzed both in their legislative and 
voluntary aspects. Community Wel- 
fare Organization will be a valuable 
addition to the libraries of social 
agencies, professional workers and lay 
leaders. 


Henry STUBBINS. 


Canadian Welfare Council, 
Ottawa. 


Professional Education For Social 
Work In Britain: An Historical 
Account, by Marjorie Smith. 
Family Welfare Association, Lon- 
don, 1952. Price 2s. 


A year or two ago Professor 
Marjorie Smith was in England and 
while she was tracing the origins of 
social casework she took a side trip 
into the history of social education. 
For this excursion we may all be 
thankful. She describes what she 
found out in Professional Education 
for Social Work in Britain. 


Early training was carried on with- 
in the agencies and certain principles 
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were recorded. The student was not 
regarded as an asset for getting work 
done, but as a learner. There was 
recognition of the need for super- 
vision and orientation and for re- 
sources such as office libraries. 


Toward the end of the century, the 
Charity Organization Society devel- 
oped a Joint Lecture Committee. The 
curriculum indicated continuity and 
integration of content. To modern 
eyes, the lecture subjects sound 
familiar except one entitled “Thor- 
oughness” which perhaps strikes a 
somewhat alien note today. 


By the turn of the century, the ex- 
amination of principles was probing 
deeper. There was concern about the. 
robust practitioner “who likes running 
about the district on his bicycle 
making a dozen disconnected enquir- 
ies”; “but thinking is not always a 


waste of time.” 


In exploring resistance to learning, 
these early educators pointed a re- 
proving finger at the student who 
wants to devote himself solely to one 
branch of work. “A man is not a 
specialist because he knows only one 
thing, but because he knows one thing 
better than others.” Professor Smith 
advances this principle for sober con- 
sideration today. The teachers of 1900 
were stating a modern concept of 
social work education when they gave 
first place to the learning. of prin- 
ciples, attitudes and philosophy, and 
second place to learning of skills. 

Miss Smith also speaks more in 
sorrow than in anger when she says 
that the dual role of the social worker 
has been forgotten again and again 
in the last fifty years. It was not for- 
gotten in 1900. “The student has to 
learn to combine two plans—the one 
of helping the individual case, the 
other of raising the district to which 
it belongs.” 
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Then followed a period of read- 
justment of training arrangements and 
of confusion between professional 
education and mere technical training. 
It was not recognized that all pro- 
fessional education must _ include 
technical study based on theoretical 
knowledge. There was conflict be- 
tween those who could not see the 
role of the university in social work 
education and those who stressed the 
need for well educated leaders. But 
the conflict prepared the way for a 
new era in social work education 
based on broad areas of knowledge 
combined with practical application 
of knowledge. 


The relation of such education to 
the universities remained and _ still 
remains obscure in Britain. There has 
been increasing recognition of the 


need for academic education but also 
a growing number of agency training 
schemes. Studies and reports of the 
past six years outline plans for a 
school of social work at university 
level. 

As social work matures it will be- 
come increasingly conscious of its 
history. Professor Smith’s book illus- 
trates the wisdom of G. M. Trevelyan’s 
statement: “You cannot understand 
your own country, still less any other, 
unless you know something of its 
history. You cannot even understand 
your own personal opinions, pre- 
judices and emotional reactions unless 
you know what is your heritage”. 

LILLIAN THOMSON. 
Neighbourhood Workers Association, 
Toronto. 





Coming Events of Interest to Council Members 


July 29 to August 7. Training Institute in Group Development. Qu’Appelle 
Valley Centre, Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan. 


August 15 to 22. Annual Conference of the Canadian Institute on Public 
Affairs, Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching. 


August 16 to 22. Sixth Annual Meeting of the World Federation for 
Mental Health. University of Vienna. Information from Canadian Mental 
Health Association, 111 St. George St., Toronto. 


September 5 to 13. 


Institute on the Principles and Methods of Adult 


Education. Queen’s University, Kingston. 


October 11 to 15. 


Hotel, Toronto. 


83rd Annual Congress of Correction. King Edward 


June 24 to 26, 1954. Canadian Conference on Social Work. Royal York 


Hotel, Toronto. 


June 27 to July 3, 1954. Seventh International Conference of Social 
Work. University of Toronto, Toronto. 


August, 


1954. Fifth International 


Congress on Mental Health and 


International Congress on Child Psychiatry. Toronto. 
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and relatives of patients. 
Interpretation to those, other than patients and relatives of patients, 
who are concerned about a specific problem or the general field of 
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Salary range: 
$3,200 to $4,000, annual increment $200. 
Personnel policy: 
One month holiday, sick leave benefit, cost of living bonus. 
Work in the field of alcoholism is expanding rapidly in Ontario. The 
above position will provide an excellent opportunity for advancement 
in this rapidly developing field. 

Apply to: H. DAVID ARCHIBALD 

Executive Director 


Aleoholism Research Foundation 
9 Bedford Road, Toronto 5 
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The Juvenile Court in Law. A revised edition of a useful refer- 
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Directory of Canadian Welfare Services, 1953 Edition. . $1.25 
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gathered for the Council’s Health Services Committee, 
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Public Assistance in Canada. Information about the public 
assistance provisions in Canadian provinces, territories and 
municipalities, mimeographed :s « «@ «§ «© = «- 2a 

Just Out 


Group Care of Children, A Challenge to the Community, by 
K. Phyllis Burns. Reprinted from Canadian Welfare . 60 cents 


Liberal discounts on large orders 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
245 COOPER STREET OTTAWA 


- THE RUNGE PRESS LIMITED \, 
OTTAWA CANADA 
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